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THE FORMATIVE PRINCIPLE OF LUTHERAN 
CHURCH ART 


Un SALEUPOLD 
Waterloo, Ontario, Canada 


OR the last decade or two Protestant church art has received 

its strongest impulse from the high-church movement. Among 
the numerous currents which make up the broad river of church 
life in the English-speaking countries, the high-church movement 
has been the only one to give more than passing attention to the 
improvement of church art. It does not matter whether we trace 
these ideas to Tractarian, Roman Catholic, or Orthodox influ- 
ences; in any case they fall under four headings: beauty, histo- 
ricity, reverence, and sacramentalism. 

High-church circles have made the Protestant churches sensi- 
tive to the importance of beauty in worship. Before this, it was 
almost considered an evidence of Christian humility to erect church 
buildings which looked more like factories or barns than like 
churches and to sing music which was an offense to good taste. 
Today we witness a renewed interest in church architecture, em- 
broidery, painting, music, and all the other arts. This interest 
amounts largely to a recovery of the art treasures of the past. The 
revival of church art inaugurated by the high-church movement 
is strongly historically orientated. The classical works of art of 
European tradition have been drawn on unreservedly. 

They have been found satisfying not only for their beauty— 
that would be a purely esthetic point of view—but also for the 
reverence which they express and inspire. The German theologian 
Rudolf Otto coined the watchword when he traced religion to the 
feeling of awe for the divine, the holy, as its source. Contemporary 
religious art sometimes expresses a fresh familiarity with God. 
The high church movement has emphasized a feeling of reverence 
for the holy as characteristic of all true church art. 
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This is so because it finds the culmination of Christian life in 
general, and of worship life in particular, in the sacrament. The 
other three ideas which we discussed (beauty, historicity, and rev- 
erence) are anchored here. As the sacred mystery of our religion, 
the sacrament—more than any other part of the service—con- 
fronts us with the absolute holy. It demands reverence, not only on 
the part of the person communing but also on the part of all art 
which is connected with its administration. It is also the most visi- 
ble evidence of our unity with the church of the past. To a much 
smaller degree than the sermon is it related to the changing con-_ 
ditions of time and place and to the person of the minister; to a 
much greater degree does it represent the continuity of the church 
and of its tradition. Finally, the sacramentalism of the high-church 
movement explains its emphasis on the beautiful. For the sacra- 
ment differs from the office of the Word and prayer in that it 
appeals more to the senses. Here is something visible. It calls for 
visible forms to honor it, even in those churches, and there per- 
haps the most, where it is kept hidden from view. 

The ideas which I have here attempted to trace have left their 
mark on church art in all Protestant denominations. They have 
by no means been confined to the more conservative communions 
which always cultivated a certain amount of “churchliness,” but 
they have entered the so-called ‘“non-liturgical” churches and the 
sects. They have also gained a foothold among Lutherans and 
provoked spirited arguments. The question, “Are you a high- 
church man?” has become common among Lutheran clergymen. 
Some, pointing to the conservative character of Lutheranism, have 
accepted the suggestions of the high-church movement unques- 
tioningly. Others, stressing the liberty of Lutheran worship life, 
have opposed them with equal vigor. 

To clarify our Lutheran position on this question we must 
go deeper. It is trite to say that the Lutheran service, too, is 
marked by beauty, historicity, and reverence. There is no dispute 
among Lutherans over the fact that all church art should be 
beautiful and reverential, in keeping with the best examples of the 
past. However, this conformity between Lutheran and high-church 
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standards is deceptive. The formative principle of Lutheran church 
art is not that of the high-church movement; for the two differ 
radically in their conception of the Holy in worship. 

High-church theology, as I have said before, finds the Holy 
embodied in the sacrament of the altar. The sacrament effects and 
guarantees the holy character of the service. It does so by virtue 
of the apostolic succession of those who administer it. Everything 
hinges on the correct performance of the sacred act. 

According to this view, the Holy can be traced to a definite 
part and ceremony of the service, but it defies definition. Mysticism 
is the last word of high-church theology. 

Contrariwise, the Lutheran idea of the Holy is non-mystical ; 
for according to Lutheran teaching, the Holy of Holies is the 
Word of God. In his Large Catechism Luther states clearly: ‘““The 
Word of God is the sanctuary above all sanctuaries, yes, the only 
one which we Christians know and have. For even if we had all 
the sainted relics, or holy and consecrated clothes, together in a 
mass, it would benefit us nothing; for it is all a dead thing, which 
-can sanctify no one. But the Word of God is the treasure which 
makes all things holy, and through which all the saints themselves 
were sanctified.”” We need not labor this point. It is too well known 
as one of the mainstays of Lutheran theology. Be it only said that 
the Word rather than the sacrament stands in the center of Lu- 
theran worship; for even as regards the sacrament proper, not 
eating and drinking, but the words which stand here grant unto 
us remission of sin, life, and salvation. Everything else in the serv- 
ice must receive its holiness from the Word. In the sermon which 
_ he preached for the dedication of the first Lutheran church build- 
ing, the court chapel in Torgau, Luther posed the question, ‘‘What 
is meant by sanctifying and dedicating?” and he gives the answer: 
“Taking care that there should be a holy work, i.e., one that be- 
longs to God alone, viz., mostly that God’s Word be preached in 
its purity and holiness. . . . Nay, this office of the Word is the 
aspergill (holy water sprinkler ) which we all should grasp to bless 
and sanctify ourselves and others.” 
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If church art is to be ars sacra, holy art, it can receive this 
character nowhere but from the Word of God; if church music is 
to be musica sacra, it can receive this character nowhere but from 
the Word of God. The Word of God is the formative principle of 
Lutheran church art. However, this principle had hardly been laid 
down when it was misunderstood. 

We must point to two misunderstandings;.the one outside and 
the other within the Lutheran Church. 

Luther’s emphasis on the Word of God caused some of his 
contemporaries and would-be followers to purge the church serv- 
ice of everything but the Word of God. They rejected the great 
treasure of beautiful church art which had been handed down to 
them from the past and transformed the service into a drab and 
dull period of instruction in the Word. This step was taken in 
varying degrees by the Enthusiasts and the Reformed churches. 

The Lutheran Church proper was more conservative. Every- 
thing good and beautiful which came from the old church and ac- 
corded with pure Gospel teachings was preserved and given a place 
in Lutheran worship. When the Elector Joachim IJ of Branden- * 
burg demanded that processions with all the pomp and ceremony 
of the medieval church should be continued in his territory, his 
chaplain inquired after Luther’s opinion. In a famous letter Luther 
replied that as long as the elector permitted the true Gospel to be 
preached, the sacraments to be administered according to their 
original institution, and the worship of the saints to be omitted, 
everything else could easily be conceded. “Make your procession 
in God’s Name, carry a silver or golden cross, and wear a robe of 
velvet, silk, or linen; for such things—as long as no abuse is made 
of them—neither add nor take anything away from the Gospel....” 

Following these instructions, the early Lutheran Church re- 
tained much of the rich treasure of liturgical art to which it had 
fallen heir. This is true in the fields of architecture, painting, and 
sculpture, as well as in those of poetry, drama, and music. The 
zeal of the Puritans who sought to purge the church of everything 
reminiscent of Romanism was alien to the followers of Luther. 
Their attitude was definitely conservative. 
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In the controversies with Calvinism which mark the period 
from Luther’s death to the beginning of the Thirty Years’ War, 
this conservative attitude of the Lutheran Church was one of the 
issues. The Reformed considered liturgical art of any kind a resi- 
due of Romanism which was of more harm than help to true 
Christian worship. The theologians of Lutheran Orthodoxy coun- 
tered with the doctrine of the adiaphora. Church architecture, 
church art, and church music, together with all the church cere- 
monies, they said, are “adiaphora,” i.e., indifferent things. They 
belong in the sphere of that which is neither commanded nor for- 
bidden. They are not a matter of conscience, and to contest their 
value is like fighting against windmills. 

With this argument, and with frequent references to the elab- 
orate services of the Old Covenant, they buttressed their Christian 
liberty to retain an elaborate and artistic service as long as they 
pleased. 

However, they dared not make a positive statement concern- 
ing the value and purpose of the art treasures which they retained 
and cultivated, other than to point out their wholesome psychologi- 
cal effect on the individual churchgoer. The weakness of their ar- 
gument consisted in the fact that it was entirely negative and 
defensive. 

Conservativism alone is not enough to keep anything alive 
that has been handed down to us from the past. Filial love may 
prevent a man from cutting down the orchard which he inherited 
from his father. But if that orchard is to continue to flourish and 
bear fruit, its owner must do more than let the trees stand and 
build a wall around them. He must take a genuine interest in his 
orchard. He may even have to plant a few new trees and eliminate 
some of the older ones. 

The doctrine of the adiaphora proved a two-edged sword, 
for when Pietism and Rationalism had once gained a foothold in 
the Lutheran Church proper, their proponents argued: If these 
things are just indifferent, then we claim the. privilege of doing 
without them. And by the time they had broken down the wall, 
they found the trees neglected and barren. 
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Today the question whether we would be conservative or not 
in the matter of church art is no longer an issue. We cannot claim 
that a tradition of church architecture, painting, or music of any 
kind is alive in our church at present, much as we may admire the 
examples of the past or be alert to the needs of the present. Con- 
servatism provided a standard in an era when there was in exist- 
ence and actual use a heritage which could be preserved. Today 
there is little left to preserve.-We need a formative principle of 
church art which is definite and positive. And what. principle is 
more likely to provide a standard for Lutheran church art than 
the one which Luther himself employed? 

This principle is the supremacy and formative power of the 
Word of God. The Word of God is the Holy of Holies in the 
Christian service. Three conclusions were possible from this prem- 
ise. (1) The radicals concluded: If the Word of God is everything, 
then nothing else is needed and Christian art is a contradiction in 
itself. (2) The conservatives concluded: If the Word of God is 
everything, then Christian art is an adiaphoron. It can neither add 
nor take anything away from the Word of God. (3) Luther con- 
cluded: If the Word of God is everything, then all true Christian 
art must be inspired .and sanctified by the Word of God. 

Luther knew in this point as little indifference and lukewarm 
tolerance as in any other. To be sure, when consulted about the 
permissibility of robes and processions, he shoved the whole ques- 
tion aside with a smile. These things were adiaphora, i.e., of no 
import. But his feelings were entirely different when not mere 
ceremonies but the arts proper were at stake. He laid great store 
by those arts which depict, represent, and illustrate the Word. 
Said he: “I do not hold that all arts should be suppressed and 
abolished by the Gospel, as some hypocrites would have it. But I 
should like to see all arts, especially music, in the service of Him 
who gave and made them.” For “‘the notes impart life to the text.” 
“Bis orat qu cantat’ (He who sings prays doubly). And what 
music is to the ear, paintings are to the eye. Luther defended re- 
ligious pictures against the fanatics, calling them “books of the 
uneducated.” 
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His attitude toward the musical and artistic heritage of the 
past was also far from negative. He retained hymns, responsories, 
motets and other songs, not simply because they had proven their 
worth before and happened to have good texts, but rather because 
he found them excellent helps toward a better understanding of 
the words and indeed born of the very spirit of the Word of God. 
He could’say that both words and tunes of some medieval hymns 
were inspired by the Holy Ghost. And his admonition to learn and 
sing them had nothing in common with lackadaisical conservatism. 

Similarly, in his own practical reforms, he insisted on the 
correct relation of word and music. The notes were to fit the nat- 
ural accent and melody of the words as well as express the mood 
of the whole. When arranging the music for chanting the Gospel 
and Epistle in the German Mass, he remarked: “Christ is a kind 
Master and His words are gentle; let us therefore use the sixth 
tone for the Gospel, and as St. Paul is a stern apostle, let us take 
the eighth tone for the Epistle.” Nay, even in the natural, easy 
flow of good music, he would find an expression of evangelical 
liberty. In his Table Talks he remarked: “What is of the Law, 
does not go on well; what is of the Gospel, comes easy. So God 
preached the Gospel even through music, as can be seen from 
Josquin whose music seems to flow happily, willingly, and gently, 
without constraint or rules, even like the finch’s song.” Today, 
four hundred years after Luther, we cannot simply copy his re- 
forms. But we may adopt the same standards which he proposed 
and make the Word of God the formative principle of all church 
art. 

Of course we will also strive for beauty. But beauty alone is 
not enough. It must be related to the Word. You may have seen 
a picture, depicting a majestic scene in the Rocky Mountains, and 
under it the words: “The blood of Jesus Christ His Son cleanseth 
us from all sin,’ or another one showing a placid lake at sunset 
with the words: ‘“‘Believe in the Lord Jesus and thou shalt be 
saved.” The words are good, the pictures are extremely beautiful, 
but where is the connecting bond between the two? A represen- 
tation of Calvary in the first instance, of the jailer in Philippi 
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in the second, would have made beauty meaningful. Similarly you 
may hear a Christian hymn sung to the words of Sibelius’ “Fin- 
landia.” The words are good. The music is extremely beautiful; 
but it suggests the melancholy vastness of Finland’s bush and 
lake country, not the sentiments of a Christian hymn. 

In fact, it is a great mistake to confine church art to the 
realm of the beautiful. The ugly has as important a place in 
Christian church art as the beautiful. If we were not so accus- 
tomed to the cross as a symbol of Christianity, we would sense 
the ugliness of the gibbet, symbolizing not only the love of God, 
but also the ugliness of human sin, borne by the Lamb of God. 
Modern church art, has singularly failed in representing the 
passion motif. Artists have tried to mitigate the stark horror 
of the cross and dwell instead on the tragic, the heroic, or the 
sublime. The reason for this failure lies in the fact that they at- 
tempted to caress and please the listener or spectator instead © 
of interpret the Word of God. 

Of course, we will also employ the great examples of the 
past. Yet the church is no museum or antique shop. In the wake 
of the high-church movement, Protestant churches have often 
copied the patterns of the past without proper regard for their 
meaning. A Gothic chancel is meaningless without an altar as 
its center; a chorale prelude loses much of its value if the chorale 
is neither known nor sung by the congregation. In other words, 
though we should use and imitate the best of classical church 
art, as long as we employ it regardless of its meaning, we fail 
to learn the most important lesson which the history of Christian 
art has for us. For even this distinguishes the great masters of 
church art that they were able to make their art wholly sub- 
ject to their message. In the case of Lutheran art, this means 
that in, with, and under their canvases and compositions they 
_ preached the Word of God. 

A comparison between Palestrina and Bach may serve to 
illustrate this point. Palestrina is acknowledged to be unexcelled 
as a composer of Roman Catholic church music, as Bach has 
no peer among Protestant church musicians. Palestrina’s music 
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is characterized by a transcendental beauty. It is flawless. No 
other master has been as delicate and careful in the preparation 
and resolution of dissonances. His music seems to float. It is 
musica sacra, holy music in the sense that it seems to have laid 
aside everything wordly or mundane. It stands above passions 
and words. Compared with Palestrina, Bach’s music is heavy 
and earth-bound. Dissonances are neither avoided nor smoothed 
over, but piled up in dramatic development. The composer does 
not take us out of this world; he rather seems to reflect the 
whole range of human passions which we find in the Scriptures. 
This music is musica sacra, holy music, in the sense that it re- 
ceives its form and content from the “sanctuary above all sanc- 
tuaries,’ the Word of God. 

Its dependence on the Word of God will also make for a 
wholesome attitude of reverence in Lutheran church art. Rudolf 
Otto’s idea of awe and respect for the divine is too vague. Ap- 
plied to the arts it can only lead to a forced restraint or a 
mystic resignation of any definite expression. Such art would 
express the mood of reverence without knowing the object of 
such reverence. Contrariwise Lutheran church art will exhibit 
reverence for the Holy One, not for the Holy, ie., it will ex- 
press those feelings which are becoming to us before the Throne 
of Grace, such as adoration, praise, humility, etc. 

It is not possible to follow up all the relations between 
the Word and art. Only one other point ought to be touched 
upon. If church art is to conform to the Word of God, it 
must be as sincere as the Word of God. We cannot read Holy 
Writ without being impressed by the sincerity of its writers. 
They all wrote with the intention of confronting the hearer 
or reader with the truth. And they refused to seek for them- 
selves a place between the truth and the reader where some of 
the glory of the truth might have fallen on their own shoulders 
and some of its light might have been obscured from the reader. 
This explains the simplicity and paucity of their style, the ab- 
sence of oratory and flattery. The same ought to be charac- 
teristic of Lutheran church art. Not the grand effects, not the 
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touch in details, not the sensational innovations, not the ear- 
or eye-tickling delicacies make for true church art, but the. sin- 
cerity, simplicity, and paucity of its style and its devotion to its 
message. 

True church art will walk in the steps of the Virgin Mary. 
It will be overshadowed by the Holy Ghost in order to reproduce 
the Eternal Word, and in this function it will indeed be the 
handmaiden of the Lord. May Lutheran church art take its 
rightful place in the temple of the Lord in this land, and may 
it say with the Virgin Mary: 


My soul doth magnify the Lord: 
And my spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour. 


LUTHERAN UNITY AND UNION FROM THE POINT 
OF VIEW OF THE UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH 


EDWARD RINDERKNECHT 
Toledo, Ohio 


heya years ago, to many of us, not only United Lutherans 

but also some American Lutherans, the organic union of 
our general church bodies seemed to be just around the corner. 
The organic union of these bodies is not now in sight. Yet we 
are today eleven years nearer than we were then to the one 
great American Lutheran Church for which nearly all of us 
hope. That can be stated with assurance, for the eventual union 
of our two church bodies, and indeed of all the major Lutheran 
bodies in America, is certain to come to pass. 

The hopes of men for a united church will not always be 
disappointed. The compelling reasons for union can not always 
be put aside. The logic of the situation will sooner or later 
force us into a merger in spite of the obstacles, some of them 
figments of the imagination, which some men believe to exist. 

What happened to bring to naught the great promise of 

ten or eleven years ago? Perhaps a review of what has hap- 

pened in the last eleven years in connection with the attempts 
of our respective church bodies to attain unity and union will 
afford the best answer to this question. At the same time, it 
will serve as the best possible background to my discussion of 
the subject “Lutheran Unity and Union from the Point of 
View of The United Lutheran Church in America.” I expect, 
in what I have to say, to stick pretty close to that subject al- 
though I shall try also to contrast the United Lutheran point 
of view with that of the American Lutheran Church. I think 
the contrast is necessary for the reason that it will show that 
we have been working at cross purposes and traveling along 
parallel roads which will never converge. 
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Let us look at the situation eleven years ago, and then note 
what has happened during the intervening years, particularly 
with reference to the negotiations between our two bodies and 
the actions of our conventions. For a moment, I would take you 
back even beyond 1934, back to the organization of the United 
Lutheran Church in America in 1918 and the adoption of its 
constitution. In the preamble to the constitution, the U.L.C.A., 
in the hope for a truly united Lutheran Church in the western 
world, invited all other Lutheran bodies to unite with it. The 
position of the U.L.C.A. in this respect has never changed. It 
believed at the time of its organization, it has believed ever 
since, and it believes now, that all Lutherans in America should 
be united in one church. That we should be united is the im- 
portant thing. It is not important that merging bodies merge 
into the U.L.C.A. We are perfectly willing to sit down with 
the other churches and build an entirely new organization and 
frame a new constitution. 

During the intervening years from 1918 to 1934, when- 
ever Lutherans of different bodies got together in convention 
or joint meeting, whether the speaker was a United Lutheran 
or an American Lutheran, or of one of the other church bodies, 
except perhaps the Synodical Conference, he nearly always took 
occasion to express the conviction that we should be united in 
one church. Finally, in 1934, what President Hein of the Ameri- 
can Lutheran Church, in his report to the convention at Waverly, 
Iowa, termed “an urgent demand for organic union,” arose 
spontaneously throughout the church. 

In the spring of that year, without any concert of action, 
within a period of thirty days, in three widely separated sec- 
tions, in Chicago, in Los Angeles, and in Toledo, three great 
intersynodical meetings were held. Each of these was attended 
by several hundred men, laymen and pastors, representing in 
the three meetings all of the larger Lutheran church bodies, ex- 
cepting those of the Synodical Conference. At each of these three 
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meetings resolutions were adopted, calling upon the authorities 
of the various church bodies represented to take steps to bring 
about a merger of the several bodies into an organically united 
church. 

Following these meetings, three district conventions of the 
American Lutheran Church adopted resolutions calling upon the 
American Lutheran Church at its coming convention to take ac- 
tion upon this matter. The convention of the Synod of Ohio of 
the U.L.C.A., in May, 1934, adopted resolutions memorializ- 
ing the U.L.C.A. to initiate a movement for Lutheran union. 

When the Ohio delegation got to Savannah, we found that 
we were not alone in so memorializing the church, but that there 
were memorials from seven other synods asking the same thing. 
The committee on memorials of the Savannah convention brought 
in a series of resolutions, in which, by way of introduction, the 
reasons for uniting our churches were set forth. These resolu-. 
tions stated that since our separated church bodies all subscribed 
the historic confessions of the church, we then possessed a firm 
basis upon which to unite in one Lutheran church, and that there 
was no doctrinal reason why such a union should not come to 
pass. The resolutions authorized the president of the church to 
bring them to the official attention of the other Lutheran bodies 
in America and to invite them to confer with a view to the es- 
tablishment of closer relationships and organic union, and they 
authorized the appointment of a commission to conduct discus- 
sions and negotiations. These resolutions were unanimously and 
enthusiastically adopted by the Savannah convention. 

In his report to the: Waverly convention of the American 
Lutheran Church, President Hein said, ““The demands that the 
Lutheran synods of this country be merged in one organically 
united Lutheran Church have become more urgent from year to 
year and are now being brought officially to the various Lutheran 
bodies.” In his report, he also said, “It is not doctrinal differences 
that separate us from the United Lutheran Church in America.” 
The Waverly convention also authorized the appointment of a 
commission. 
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Within a few months after those conventions, commissions 
were appointed by each of the bodies. I was appointed a mem- 
ber of the commission of the U.L.C.A. and have been a member 
of it now for about,ten years. I sat through all the joint meet- 
ings of our commission, not only with your commission, but 
also with the commission of the Missouri Synod. Altogether 
there were five or six joint meetings with the American Lutheran 
commission. Each of them lasted two days, so altogether we were 
in session ten or twelve days, an average of about eight hours a 
day. 

I remember well, when we first entered into a joint ses- 
sion, the statement by Dr. Hein that the American Lutheran 
Church commission could not discuss organic union for the 
reason that it was appointed only to negotiate fellowship, and 
that anyway we must have fellowship before we could think 
of union. We were taken aback by this statement and went into 
separate session. We were greatly disappointed that the A.L.C. 
commissioners were not ready to discuss organic union. We de- 
bated among ourselves whether we should enter into discussion 
of the subjects which the A.L.C. commission desired to discuss 
or whether we should take the position that we were authorized 
to confer only upon the matter of organic union of our churches 
and decline to discuss anything else. We decided, however, to 
proceed along the line desired by the A.L.C. commission. After 
‘the preliminaries were out of the way, it finally developed that 
the A.L.C. commission was taking the position that we must_ 
determine whether we were in accord, and, if not, then reach an 
accord, on one doctrinal question and two matters of practice— 
the doctrine of the inspiration of the Scriptures and the prac- 
tical questions of unionism and lodgism. On our part, we asked 
nothing of them; we were ready to take the A.L.C. as it was. 

We entered into discussion of these matters upon the as- 
surance that if we could reach an agreement upon them, such 
agreement would result in the establishment of pulpit and altar 
fellowship between the two churches. The discussions lasted over 
a period of more than three years. Finally, we reached an agree- 
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ment in the statement which has come to be known as the Pitts- 
burgh Agreement.’ In the fall of 1940 this agreement was sub- 
mitted to the respective church bodies—to the United Lutheran 
Church in convention at Omaha, and to the American Lutheran 
Church in convention at the same time in Detroit. 

Following the approval of this agreement by the United 
Lutheran Church, I presented and the convention adopted the 
following resolutions: 


Whereas, the agreements reached by the Commission on Relationships 


1 These Articles of Agreement, as reported in the Minutes of the U.L.C.A., 1940, 
p. 264, read: 

“TJ. That all persons affiliated with any of the societies or organizations designated in 
the Washington Declaration of the U.L.C.A. as ‘organizations injurious to the Christian 
faith,’ should sever their connections with such society or organization and shall be so 
admonished; and members of our churches not now affiliated with such organizations 
shall be warned against such affiliation. Especially shall the shepherds of the flock be 
admonished to refuse adherence and support to such organizations. 

“II. That pastors and congregations shall not practice indiscriminate pulpit and 
altar fellowship with pastors and churches of other denominations, whereby doctrinal 
differences are ignored or virtually made matters of indifference. Especially shall no 
religious fellowship whatsoever be practiced with such individuals and groups as are not 
basically evangelical. : 

“TIT. 1. The Bible (that is, the canonical books of the Old and New Testaments) is 
primarily not a code of doctrines, still less a code of morals, but the history of God’s 
revelation, for the salvation of mankind, and of man’s reaction to it. It preserves for all 
generations and presents, ever anew, this revelation of God, which culminated and centers 
in Christ, the Crucified and Risen One, It is itself the Word of God, His permanent 
revelation, aside from which, until Christ’s return in glory, no other is to be expected. 

“2. The Bible consists of a number of separate books, written at various times, on 
various occasions, and for various purposes. Their authors were living, thinking per- 
sonalities, each endowed by the Creator with an individuality of his own, and each 
having his peculiar style, his own manner of presentation, even at times using such 
sources of information as were at, hand. 

“Nevertheless, by virtue of a unique operation of the Holy Spirit (II Tim. 3:16; 
II Peter 1:21) by which He supplied to the holy writers content and fitting word (II 
Peter 1:21; I Cor. 2:12, 13), the separate books of the Bible are related to one another, 
and, taken together, constitute a complete, errorless, unbreakable whole of which Christ 
is the center (John 10:35). They are rightly called the Word of God. This unique opera- 
tion of the Holy Spirit upon the writers is named inspiration. We do not venture to 
define its mode or manner, but accept it as a fact. 

“3, Believing, therefore, that the Bible came into existence by this unique co-opera- 
tion of. the Holy Spirit and the human writers, we accept it (as a whole and in all its 
parts) as the permanent divine revelation, as the Word of God, the only source, rule, 
and norm for faith and life, and as the ever fresh and inexhaustible fountain of all com- 
fort, strength, wisdom, and guidance for all mankind.” 
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with American Lutheran Church Bodies and the similar commission of the 
American Lutheran Church have been approved by this convention; and 

Whereas, said agreements involve statements on matters of practice and 
doctrine which the commissioners of the American Lutheran Church have 
represented were the only matters of difference between our two bodies and 
the only obstacles to the establishment of pulpit and altar fellowship between 
said’ bodies ; and 

Whereas, The United Lutheran Church in America has not recognized 
heretofore, and does not recognize now, any obstacles to the establishment 
of pulpit and altar fellowship, or even to organic union with the American 
Lutheran Church; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by The United Lutheran Church in America, that it hereby 
declares itself ready to establish pulpit and altar fellowship with the American 
Lutheran Church, and authorizes the President to declare such fellowship 
established upon the adoption by the American Lutheran Church of a resolu- 
tion of like effect; be it further 

Resolved, That The United Lutheran Church in America hereby re- 
iterates its request to the American Lutheran Church to authorize its com- 
mission, or appoint another commission, to negotiate with our commission 
with a view to the organic union of our two Church bodies; and be it further 

Resolved, That the President be, and he hereby is, instructed to bring 
these resolutions to the attention of the American Lutheran Church at the 
earliest possible moment so that it may have them for consideration at its 
convention now in session at Detroit. 


These resolutions reached the American Lutheran Church 
in convention at Detroit in ample time for it to act upon them. 
No direct response was made to our resolutions by the Detroit 
convention. However, it did adopt certain resolutions in which 
the A.L.C. rejoiced that the U.L.C.A. assembled at Omaha had 
approved the Pittsburgh Agreement and considered this an evi- 
dence of the strength of conservative Lutheranism in the 
U.L.C.A. But this was followed by the following resolution, 
which I quote verbatim so far as it relates to the U.L.C.A.: 
“While rejoicing at the progress made in the negotiations be- 
tween our American Lutheran Church . . . and the United Lu- 
theran Church, . . . and also greatly heartened by the agreements 
reached, feeling, however, that circumstances do not make it pos- 
sible to enter into pulpit and altar fellowship, . . . be it resolved, 
therefore, that our commission continue to work constructively 
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towards full unity and ultimate pulpit and altar fellowship.” 
That came as a great surprise to us, to put it mildly, and damp- 
ened our enthusiasm. 

In 1942 the U.L.C.A. held its convention in Louisville, and 
the American Lutheran Church, in convention at Mendota, Illi- 
nois, adjourned about the time our convention opened. At an 
early morning meeting of the Executive Board, of which I was 
then a member, preceding the opening of the first business session 
of the convention, President Knubel presented to us a telegram 
which he had just received from the secretary of the A.L.C. This 
telegram brought to us resolutions adopted by that body. These 
resolutions were quite confusing to us because they were am- 
biguous, and we were unable to decide whether or not their 
purpose was to declare the American Lutheran Church ready 
to establish pulpit and altar fellowship with the United Lutheran 
Church. After discussing them for half an hour or more and 
being still undecided as to their meaning, the Board referred the 
resolutions to our commission. 

The commission agreed to hold a meeting immediately fol- 
lowing the morning adjournment. As I was going from the con- 
vention hall to the committee room, I met Dr. Ralph H. Long, 
who had just arrived from the Mendota convention. I explained 
to him our difficulty in interpreting the resolutions and asked 
him what they meant, and he said that they meant unquestion- 
ably that the American Lutheran Church was ready to join with 


_us in establishing pulpit and altar fellowship. 


I hurried into our commission meeting and told the com- 
mission what Dr. Long had told me. When I finished, President 
Knubel said he had further evidence to the same effect. He pro- 
duced a letter which Dr. Oscar Blackwelder had just received 
from Dr. Gerhard Lenski and which Dr. Blackwelder had 
handed to Dr. Knubel to read to our committee. In this letter, 
Dr. Lenski rejoiced that the American Lutheran Church had 
finally decided to establish pulpit and altar fellowship with us, 
and expressed the hope that the United Lutheran Church would 
agree to do so. Of course, Dr. Long’s statement and Dr, Lenski’s 
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letter resolved all our doubts, and so we accepted the resolutions 
as meaning what Dr. Long and Dr. Lenski said they meant. 

The committee quickly prepared resolutions which were 
submitted to, and approved by, the Executive Board and then 
were unanimously adopted by the convention. These resolutions 
read as follows: 


Resolved that : 

1. We receive with appreciation and deep gratitude to God the resolution of 
the American Lutheran Church in convention assembled at Mendota, IIL, 
which recognizes our fundamental agreement and proclaims their readiness 
to establish full pulpit and altar fellowship with The United Lutheran 
Church in America. 

2. We instruct the President of our Church, in conjunction with the Presi- 
dent of the American Lutheran Church, to consummate and declare at the 
earliest possible date the establishment of pulpit and altar fellowship. 


When these resolutions came before the convention, Presi- 
dent Poppen, of the American Lutheran Church, was present. 
After the unanimous and enthusiastic adoption of the resolutions, 
Dr. Poppen was invited to address the convention at once instead 
of at the later time assigned to him on the program. Much to 
our surprise, Dr. Poppen had nothing to say regarding either 
the resolutions adopted by the A.L.C. or the resolutions which 
he had just seen and heard our convention adopt. 

Following the adoption of these resolutions, again nothing 
happened. After some months, Dr. Knubel reported to our com- 
mission that Dr. Poppen was not ready to join with him in a 
statement establishing pulpit and altar fellowship. Later we 
learned that Dr. Reu had voiced the opinion that the establish- 
ment of pulpit and altar fellowship with the United Lutheran 
Church would constitute unionism and that the United Lutheran 
Church must have misunderstood the Mendota resolutions. Well, 
if we did misunderstand them, some pretty good men in the 
American Lutheran Church misunderstood them too. When I 
got home from the convention, I talked to Dr. S. G. Michelfelder. 
He gave me the same assurance as to the meaning of the reso- 
lutions as Dr. Long had given me at Louisville. 
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I am informed that at its last convention, the American 
Lutheran Church took the position that pulpit and altar fel- 
lowship is a matter of local concern and that there is no reason 
for the church body to take action upon the question. So after 
ten years of negotiating with a view to establishing pulpit and 
altar fellowship, we are no nearer to our goal than we were when 
we started. 

In the last biennium our commission received several sug- 
gestions that joint meetings be arranged. Such suggestions came 
from the American Lutheran Church, the Missouri Synod, and 
the American Lutheran Conference. All of them had in view 
further discussions of questions of doctrine, and perhaps prac- 
tice, and the writing of further statements. These suggested 
meetings were not held because we declined to hold them. We 
were unable to see that anything was to be gained by the formu- 
lation of additional statements. We do not believe that the way 
to unite our churches or to bring about greater unity or fuller 
co-operation is through the adoption of joint statements on 
questions of doctrine and practice. 

We have the Baltimore Declaration which states exactly 
the position of the U.L.C.A. on the doctrine of inspiration. We 
also have the Washington Declaration which states our position, 
not only on unionism and lodgism, but also on a great many 
other questions. We have already worked out in the Pittsburgh 
Agreement joint statements with the American Lutheran Church 
embodying the only questions which that body’s commission 
stated needed clarification, so the formulation and adoption of 
additional statements on those subjects would appear to be re- 
dundant. At the Minneapolis convention of the U.L.C.A. in 
October, 1944, the following resolutions were adopted: 


1. That the United Lutheran Church reiterate the position taken in Savannah 
in favor of union in this our own day on the basis of our common, official 
subscription to the historic confessions of the Lutheran Church (especially 
the Unaltered Augsburg Confession and Luther’s Small Catechism), in 
addition to which we will impose no tests of Lutheranism and beyond 
which we will submit to no tests of Lutheranism. 
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2. That the United Lutheran Church reiterate also its declaration that we 
regard ourselves as in full fellowship with all those other Lutheran Church 
bodies in America which with us accept the established Confessions, and 
continue to invite declarations to the same effect on the part of all those 
bodies which have not already made such declarations. 

3. That the United Lutheran Church continue this special Commission with 
instructions that it continue its efforts in the direction of closer organic 
relations and actual union of the several bodies of Lutheranism in America. 


II 


My introduction has been long, but it gives the background 
to what I have yet to say, and it will aid in the understanding of 
the point of view and the position of the U.L.C.A. on Lutheran 
unity and Lutheran union. 

Before speaking directly of unity and union, let me say a 
few words about co-operation. While we have made no apparent 
headway toward the organic union of our bodies as a result of 
our efforts during the past eleven years, and not a great deal 
of progress in the way of promoting unity, yet there has been 
a considerable increase in co-operation between the two bodies. 
How much of this has been due to the work of our commis- 
sions, I do not know. Be that as it may, we of the United Lu- 
theran Church are grateful for this greater co-operation and for 
the confidence in us which it manifests. I assure the members 
of the A.L.C. that they will find us ready at all times to engage 
with them in further co-operative endeavors whenever the same 
are feasible. 

We especially rejoice in the fas Went program of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council. We do not, however, look upon the re- 
organized council, with its enlarged powers and activities, as 
tantamount to, or even a good substitute for, a united church. 
I regret that some people appear to be making more out of the 
reorganized council than it really is. After all, it still remains 
merely an agency of the participating bodies. 

We of the United Lutheran Church would have liked to 
have seen the Council elevated to the status of a federation or 
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of a union. We are not satisfied with a common agency. How- 
ever, when we cannot get what we want, we are ready to take 
what we can get. It was for that reason that the new consti- 
tution of the National Lutheran Council met with unanimous 
approval in our church, and not because it was exactly what we 
wanted. 

Now, what is our point of view regarding Lutheran unity 
and Lutheran union, and how does it differ from that of the 
A.L.C.? Perhaps it is not necessary to define “union” and “unity” 
here, but just so that we will be sure we all have the same thing 
in mind, let us define the terms. _ 

By Lutheran union, or organic union, as we like to speak 
of it, we mean, of course, a united church that would result 
from a merger of two or more general bodies into one. This in- 
volves a surrender of the authority, the property, and the work 
of each of the merging bodies to the new body. It means the 
merger of the very life of existing bodies into a new body. 

Unity on the other hand implies essential agreement or 
oneness. As men of the A.L.C. use the term, if I understand them 
correctly (and they talk about unity more than we do), they 
mean agreement in doctrine and practice. As a Missourian has 
expressed it, unity means “thinking the same thoughts and speak- 
ing the same language.” 

First, as to union, organic union, the United Lutheran 
Church in America is unanimous in its desire for a merger, not 
only with the American Lutheran Church, but with all of the 
churches federated in the American Lutheran Conference.’ In 
the United Lutheran Church conventions, resolutions involving 
the possibility of union have always been unanimously and en- 
thusiastically adopted without a dissenting vote, and without 
. one word uttered against union. Even a merger with the Missouri 
Synod would meet with approval in our body, although I would 
not say that it would be unanimous. I think there would be some 
dissenters. 

On the other hand, the American Lutheran Church is di- 
vided on the question of organic union with the United Lutheran 
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Church in America. We recognize that fact, although we deplore 
it. We can do nothing about it. We certainly have no desire 
to force the A.L.C. into union with us, and we could not if we 
would. I can speak with authority upon the point of view and 
the attitude of the United Lutheran Church. I cannot, of course, 
speak with authority on the attitude and point of view of the 
American Lutheran Church and its members. I may be mistaken 
in what I am about to say. Nevertheless, I believe that among 
A.L.C. pastors there are a great many who desire union with 
us. Whether they constitute a majority, I do not know. Among 
those with whom I am personally acquainted, I believe a majority 
favor union. My acquaintance with the clergy of the American 
Lutheran Church, however, is pretty limited and localized. As 
to the laity, I am sure that an overwhelming majority of them 
favor union. In all my experience I have met only two Ameri- 
can Lutheran laymen who were not favorably disposed toward 
union with the United Lutheran Church. 

The United Lutheran Church, as I have said, is whole- 
heartedly in favor of union with the A.L.C., but there is nothing 
we can do about it except to make our position known. It is up 
to the American Lutherans who favor union to take the next 
step in the direction of a merger of our two bodies. They will 
know when the time is ripe for that step. We, of course, can- 
not with good grace or without seeming to be too importunate 
press this matter further. We have told them that we are ready! 
When they are ready, we will still be ready! 

As for unity, the position of the United Lutheran Church 
in America is simply this. There is sufficient unity now be- 
tween our two bodies to form the basis of a united church. We 
find that unity in our common acceptance of the historic con- 
fessions of the church. We do not believe that unity can be 
built through the formulation and adoption of more statements 
or declarations upon doctrinal questions or practical questions. 
Hence, we are unwilling to hold meetings for the purpose of 
formulating such statements. 
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The American Lutheran Church, on the other hand, says 
that we must have unity before we can have union. Its com- 
missioners seem to think that such a thing as absolute unity is 
possible. In this we do not agree. We do not even believe that 
it is possible to achieve closer unity nearly so rapidly while we 
are in separate bodies than we could if we were united. The 
history and experiences of men in all the relations of life prove 
the correctness of this position. In a successful marriage the 
closest unity, oneness, does not exist on the wedding day; it 
is the result of growth during a period of years of living to- 
gether. Would anyone suggest for a moment that if the forty- 
eight states of the United States of America had never united 
under the constitution, now, 158 years later, there would be the 
unity among the.inhabitants of the territory of our country that 
there is now, or that this unity which exists among the Ameri- 
can people is not, in a very large measure, the result of the union 
of the states under that constitution? 

Does anybody believe that there would be the unity among 
the bodies and the members of the bodies which in 1918 merged 
into the United Lutheran Church that there is today in our 
church if those merging bodies had never united? Does anybody 
believe that there would be the unity among the Joint Synod 
of Ohio and the Iowa Synod and the Buffalo Synod and their 
members that there is today in the American Lutheran Church 
if those bodies had not united in 1930 to form that church? 

I think some people have been putting the cart before the 
horse. Union is not so much the fruit of unity as it is the root 
of unity. Let us unite our churches and unity will take care 
of itself. 

Will I be pardoned if I suggest that I have sometimes won- 
dered whether the A.L.C.’s constant insistence on unity is not 
just a position of defense which the opponents of Lutheran 
union in that body have-been taking to delay union? It seems 
to us that our attempt to promote unity through our negotiations 
which resulted in the Pittsburgh Agreement had that result. 
Those negotiations put men to sleep. They were told progress 
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was being made. No progress toward union was made. We do 
not want to put men to sleep again with more discussions of 
doctrinal questions. 

We find the A.L.C. demand for unity as a neeresaimell 
to union, and even to pulpit and altar fellowship, objectionable 
on other grounds. First, it seems that the A.L.C. expects to 
achieve unity through the United Lutheran Church’s going over 
to the former’s position. The A.L.C. seems to forget that unity 
is essentially agreement, and that agreement is usually the re- 
sult of give and take on the part of the parties who enter into 
an agreement. 

As a lawyer I am continually working out agreements be- 
tween parties who have matters of dispute between them. When- 
ever each party is willing to see the other party’s point of view 
and to make some concessions, to give a little and take a little, 
it is not difficult to reach an agreement; but when one party says, 
“T am absolutely right and you are absolutely wrong, and I will 
not concede anything; now, let’s reach an agreement,” an agree- 
ment is very seldom effected. 

The subject first suggested for this paper was “What Prog- 
ress Has Been Made in the U.L.C.A. Toward Lutheran Unity?” 
I did not like the implications of that subject. There was, first, 
the implication that unity is a static thing, which it is not. The 
subject seemed to suggest a circle in which were to be at once 
all truth and the American Lutheran Church. The United Lu- 
theran Church was not in that circle. It perhaps was not in outer 
darkness, but it was around the periphery, and, of cqurce, the 
only way unity in the truth could be achieved would be for the 
United Lutheran Church to move inside the circle with the 
American Lutheran Church. We do not agree that that is the 
way to achieve unity. When we seek the truth together, we will 
probably attain closer unity than exists among us today, but 
we are not going to attain it while one body takes the position 
that the other body must come over to its way of thinking on 
everything. 

When our commissions started their negotiations, the A.L.C. 
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commission made certain demands upon us: first, that we try to 
establish pulpit and altar fellowship before we talked about organic 
union; and second, that before we could enter into fellowship, we 
must reach an agreement on certain doctrinal and practical ques- 
tions. These demands all came from them. We demanded nothing 
of them. We were ready to establish fellowship. We were even 
ready for a merger into an organic union. Meekly and humbly, 
however, we tried to satisfy them. We thought we had satisfied 
them when we joined in adopting the Pittsburgh Agreement. Then 
we were told that there was still something more; we must have 
even more unity than those agreements represented. 

We have never asked anything of the members of the A.L.C. 
We were ready and willing to unite with them as they were. That 
does not necessarily mean that we thought they were perfect and 
could find no fault with them if we tried. If they press us too far 
in this matter of telling us that we must: reform before we can 
enter into fellowship with them, or even dream of organic union, 
they will probably find that finally we will tell them that we think 
we are as good Lutherans as they are. In fact, some of us may go 
a little further and tell them that we believe we are better Lu- 
therans. We may say that there are some things about them that 
we do not like. We might tell them that they are just a little too 
legalistic, that there is more than a trace of Calvinism in their 
thinking and practice, and that they seem to have forgotten one 
of the fundamental tenets of Lutheranism, the right of private 
judgment. We do not want to say these things, but we may be 
forced to do so by their attitude toward us. 

In its insistence that we must have unity before we can have 
union, the A.L.C. seems to us to demand of us unity in a degree 
that does not exist in the A.L.C. itself. We also seem to be ex- 
pected to resort to discipline to produce unity when the A.L.C. is 
itself unwilling to resort to discipline. Perhaps a few illustrations 
will show what I mean better than I can explain it. 

In one of the early joint meetings of our commissions, the 
subject of unionism was up for discussion, and the complaint was 
made by Dr. Hein and others that the United Lutherans were too 
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much given to joining the local Councils of Churches. I told Dr. 
Hein that in Toledo the United Lutherans had very little to do 
with the Council of Churches, but that the Lutheran minister who 
was most active in the Council was the pastor of the largest Ameri- 
can Lutheran Church in the country, Dr. S. G. Michelfelder. Dr. 
Hein blushed and had nothing further to say. 

About a year later the same subject was up for discussion 
again, and Dr. Hein again criticized the United Lutherans for 
their connections with the local Councils of Churches. I could not 
resist the temptation to cite Dr. Michelfelder again. Dr. Hein 
turned to me and said, “Ah, but, Mr. Rinderknecht, we had him 
on the carpet for that.’ I answered, “Yes, I know, Dr. Michel- 
felder told me, but this year he is president of the Council.” Again 
Dr. Hein blushed and had nothing further to say on the subject. 

Now, of course, I am not criticizing Dr. Michelfelder. I be- 
lieve there is a proper place for co-operation among all Christian 
churches. I think perhaps I am more in agreement with Dr. 
Michelfelder’s position on this matter than I am with the late 
Dr. Hein’s. The point I am making, however, is that the A.L.C. 
does not have the unity within itself that it demands of us. 

Within the last two or three months a campaign was put 
on in Toledo to finance the operation of the Toledo Council of 
Churches during the coming year. According to the reports I have 
seen, three or four times as much money was raised in the Ameri- 
can Lutheran congregations as in the United Lutheran congrega- 
tions, although our membership is about the same. One of the di- 
vision leaders in the campaign, in charge of the raising of money 
in perhaps a dozen churches, was a sister-in-law of the president 
of the A.L.C., Mrs. Fred Poppen. If the president of that church 
can not keep his own family in line, does it not really seem that 
the A.L.C. is overstressing this matter of unity? 

In regard to lodge membership, I understand, of course, that 
a distinction is made between pastors and laymen. The A.L.C. 
does not discipline a lay member of one of its congregations for 
being a member of a Masonic Lodge, but we were told in the 
joint meetings of our commissions that the A.L.C. certainly would 
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discipline a minister who was a member of the Lodge and refused 
to withdraw. I can understand the reason for the distinction. How- 
ever, it is very easy for the A.L.C. to say that it would discipline 
a minister who joined the Masonic Lodge and refused to give it 
up, for the A.L.C. does not have any Masons among its clergy. 
It is not so easy for us, however, for we do have a few pastors 
who are members of the Masonic Lodge. 

It would be as hard for us to discipline ministers as it would 
be for the A.L.C. to discipline laymen; vice versa, it would be as 
easy for the A.L.C. to discipline laymen as it would be for us to 
discipline ministers, and the A.L.C. does not discipline laymen for 
lodge membership. I am not speaking on this subject to criticize 
the A.L.C. position; I am simply calling attention to the fact that 
it demands more of us than it requires of itself. 

There is one other matter that I want to speak of: the dif- 
ference in the approach to the whole subject of Lutheran rela- 
tionships on the part of the two bodies. When a United Lutheran 
thinks or talks about Lutheran union and closer relations, he ap- 
proaches it from a positive point of view. He thinks and he talks 
about the advantages of closer relations and of a united church. 
That is all he thinks about. That is all he talks about. He can see 
no reason why we should not have closer relations; in fact, no 
reason why we should not go all the way and unite our churches 
into one. 

When an American Lutheran thinks or talks about the sub- 
ject, however, he seems always to approach it from a negative 
point of view. He brushes all the advantages of a united Lutheran 
Church to one side and brings to the front what he calls obstacles 
to union, and that is all he thinks about and that is all he talks 
about. Of course, I know there are exceptions, and I know that 
some men in the A.L.C. are as keenly desirous of a truly united 
Lutheran Church as any United Lutheran is, but I am talking 
about the general average of the church and those in high places. 

Again, perhaps an illustration will be in order. Two or three 
years ago the Michigan district of the American Lutheran Church 
had a meeting in St. Mark’s Church in Toledo. I learned that dur- 
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ing the convention there would be a separate meeting of laymen 
at which the question of Lutheran relations was to be discussed 
by the laymen. That interested me and I attended the meeting. The 
president of the district presided. In opening the meeting Dr. 
Harold Yochum announced that the subject for discussion would 
be “Obstacles to Lutheran Union.” We would never have chosen 
such a subject for a U.L.C.A, meeting. Well» Dr. Yochum talked 
for about an hour, leaving about fifteen minutes for discussion. In 
his presentation of the matter he brought up, if my memory is 
not playing tricks on me, fifteen obstacles to union, as over against 
three which the A.L.C. commission had suggested in- our joint 
discussions, and more even, I believe, although I have not counted 
them, than Dr. Theodore Graebner, of the Missouri Synod, was 
able to marshal in his book, The Problem of Lutheran Umion. 

Of course, one of the obstacles was lodge membership. Finally 
Dr. Yochum finished and the discussion started. There was not 
much discussion. Men got up and commented and nobody talked 
for more than a minute or two. Probably ten or twelve men had 
something to say. The comments were practically all on the subject 
of lodge membership. It appeared that nearly all of those who 
spoke were Masons, and their comments were all directed at the 
narrowness of Missouri in excluding Masons from church mem- 
bership. Finally, one delegate got up and said that he had formerly 
been a member of a Missouri Synod congregation and that he was 
given the choice of withdrawing from the lodge or from the 
church. He withdrew from the church. Then he started attending 
services at an American Lutheran Church. After a while the pas- 
tor spoke to him and asked him why, since he was attending 
church regularly, he did not join the church. He said he reached 
to the lapel of his coat where he had a Masonic badge and held it 
out to the pastor, and said, “I do not know whether you want me 
in your church while I am a Mason, and I will not give up the 
lodge.” The pastor assured him that he would be glad to have him 
in the church, so he joined. 

Now, I understand that one of the reasons for making a dis- 
tinction between lodge membership on the part of laymen and on 
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the part of ministers is that the A.L.C. wants its ministers to be 
able to admonish their members against the perils of lodgism, but 
I did not hear Dr. Yochum that morning admonish any of the 
Masons present that their membership in the lodge was incon- 
sistent with their church membership or suggest that they should 
leave the lodge. 

Does it not really appear that the A.L.C. is demanding greater 
unity from us than it possesses? With what position are we asked 
to come into unity with the A.L.C. on unionism—with the posi- 
tion of Dr. Hein and Dr. Reu or with the position of Dr. Michel- 
felder? On the lodge question, are we going to attain unity on 
the position of the Missouri Synod or on that of the United Lu- 
theran Church? Or are both expected to come over to the A.L.C. 
position? 

I might make some comments and give some illustrations 
and ask some questions that have a bearing on the matter of doc- 
trinal unity too. However, I am not brave enough to attempt that. 
I know my limitations. If I started a theological discussion here I 
would be in the same boat as a clergyman if he happened into a 
bar association meeting and undertook to discuss a legal question 
with fifty lawyers ready to pounce upon him if he went astray. 
No, here discretion is the better part of valor, so I will not open 
up that subject. If I were educated in theology, however, I would 
attempt it. 


III 


Now, I have concluded except for a few words of a personal 
nature and a short summary. I have spoken frankly. I have not 
tried to flatter anybody or say what the A.L.C. wanted to hear. 
Perhaps what I have said has been disappointing to many. Some 
may even take offense at some of the things I have said. I assure 
you, however, that no offense was intended and nothing that I 
have said has been said in the spirit of carping criticism. I have 
spoken because of my great interest in the cause of Lutheran 
union, which has not abated or diminished over many years and 
through many disappointments. It would have been pleasant to 
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have asserted that we were making great progress toward Lu- 
theran unity and union. It would have been nice if, getting down 
closer to the subject that I have tried to present, I had been able 
to say that the point of view of the United Lutheran Church in 
America was the same as the American Lutheran Church point 
of view. However, if I had said such things, they would not have 
been true, and it would not have helped us. to understand each 
other. Certainly, mutual understanding of each other’s point of 
view is desirable, for it is the only basis from which we can hope 
to make progress toward closer relations, unity, and union. 

I do not speak as the official representative of the United 
Lutheran Church in America; the officers of my church do not 
know that I am speaking. Much that I have said is, of course, 
only my personal opinion and my personal conclusions. I have 
given enough, however, of the official actions of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America to show, I am sure, that the point of 
view, the position, and the attitude of the U.L.C.A. in respect of 
Lutheran unity and Lutheran union are substantially as I have 
presented them. 

The American Lutheran Church is of course entitled to its 
point of view and to its approach to the problem of Lutheran unity 
and union, just as we are entitled to ours. We have tried the A.L.C. 
approach to the problem for ten years; and what has it accom- 
plished? Very little, we would say. So why not try our approach? 
Oh, I do not mean that the A.L.C. should enter into organic union 
with us at once. That would be an irrevocable step for which the 
A.L.C. is not ready. Would it be going too far, however, to sug- 
gest that the A.L.C. re-think the obstacles to Lutheran union and 
see whether there is as much to them as has been thought? To us 
they do not seem at all substantial. Then let the A.L.C. think a 
little more about the reasons for uniting our churches, and the 
advantages of a united church. Let the A.L.C. put the reasons 
and the advantages first in their thinking, and do not magnify the 
obstacles. That is all we ask. We have tried the A.L.C. approach 
for ten years. Now we ask that in its own thinking the A.L.C. 
try ours for a while. 
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Now, to sum up in a few words. The United Lutheran Church 
is glad of the co-operation we have with the A.L.C. We are glad 
that together we are embarking on an enlarged program of co- 
operative endeavor through the National Lutheran Council. The 
A.L.C. will find us ready to join with it in more co-operative ac- 
tivities whenever opportunities arise. We are glad that we have 
at least obtained that degree of local and selective fellowship which 
the A.L.C. now sanctions. 

We desire unity as well as the members of the American Lu- 
theran Church do. We do not believe, however, that any closer 
unity than we now have is essential either to the establishment of 
full pulpit and altar fellowship or even as a basis for organic 
union. We do not believe that the way to promote Lutheran unity 
is through the formulation and adoption of more statements or 
declarations. We do not believe that there is any special advantage 
to be derived from the formulation of further statements and dec- 
larations. Therefore, we decline to join with the A.L.C. or any 
other Lutheran body in the formulation and adoption of such 
statements and declarations. 

Our primary interest and desire is a united American Lu- 
theran Church. We believe now, as we believed in 1934, that in 
our common confessions and our official subscription to them we 
have a sound foundation upon which to unite our church and to 
build the larger church of the future. We believe that in these 
common confessions and in our adherence to them we have all 
the unity necessary for a merger into an organically united church. 

We are ready to take the A.L.C. as it is; we have no fault 
to find with it. We ask that the A.L.C. take us as we are and 
that it quit finding fault with us. In the words of the resolutions 
adopted last October by our church in convention at Minneapolis: 
in addition to the A.L.C.’s subscription to the historic confessions 
of the church, we will impose no tests of Lutheranism upon it; 
neither will we submit to any other test of our Lutheranism. 

The answer to the question whether we are to have the united 
church that will embrace the American Lutheran Church and the 
United Lutheran Church in America lies more with the former 
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than with us. We are ready for a merger, not only with the A.L.C. 
but with all the other Lutheran bodies in America. We have been 
ready for many years. When the A.L.C. is ready, we will unite. 
Meantime, there is little that we of the United Lutheran Church 
can do to promote Lutheran union. We have gone all the way. 
The decision rests with the A.L.C. and the other Lutheran bodies. 
That decision will determine whether the-waste of our present 
church organizations and the competition between them will end. 
The time of that decision—for eventually it will be an affirma- 
tive decision—will determine when the Lutheran Church will 
take its proper place among the churches of America and com- 
mand the prestige which it ought to enjoy, and when it will be- 
gin to exert the influence in the life of America which it ought 
to exert. 

Over and above all that, there is the present world situa- 
tion and all that that means to the Lutheran Church of the world. 
American Lutheranism must prepare itself to take the leader- 
ship of Lutheranism throughout the world. There really is no 
time to prepare for that leadership. Now it is thrust upon us. 
Will we be better able to assume that leadership divided into 
twelve or fifteen bodies or united in one church? I believed it 
ten years ago when he said it, but if I had not believed it then, 
today, under the present tragic conditions in the world and in 
the Lutheran Church of the world, I would certainly believe 
the truth of Dr. F. H. Knubel’s statement, “If we refuse to unite 
our churches, we are sinning against God.” 


THEMATIC HARMONY IN PUBLIC WORSHIP 


STEWART W. HERMAN, JR. 
Geneva, Switzerland 


i EVERY premeditated act of worship—by which is meant 
any and every conscious effort of man, regardless of religious 
‘classification, to satisfy his craving for a closer contact with 
God—there are three basic elements. These three bases of mature 
worship are: first, the worshiper’s word from God; second, the 
worshiper’s word to God; third, the worshipers’ word to one an- 
other. 


Z 


So far as the Christian religion is concerned, these three in- 
dispensable factors of complete communion are epitomized, cate- 
chetically and often liturgically too, in the Ten Commandments, 
the Lord’s Prayer, and the Apostles’ Creed. Speaking in broader 
terms they are the body of the sacred Scriptures (containing 
divine revelation), prayer, and confessional witness. And they 
are to be discovered not only in every service from High Mass 
to Quaker Meeting, but also in the esoteric devotions of the 
spiritual “lone wolf” who abjures all common worship. It is 
only natural, therefore, that any discussion of religious worship 
should begin with a study of these three fundamentals. Even 
though in any given order of service one or more of these 
elements may remain hidden or be relatively imperceptible, they 
must be taken together as forming an irreducible basis for a com- 
plete act of worship. 

As a matter of fact, the three elements are not as separable 
from one another as this clinical analysis of them tends to in- 
dicate. In actual practice they are to be envisaged, not as isolated 
elements, but as three full-bodied currents flowing back and forth 
between three triangular points, of which God may be said to be 
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the apex while the worshiper and his neighbor constitute the 
earthly angles. (One would like to say “earthly angels.’’ ) 

Setting up this triangle in, our mind’s eye, Gods’ word may 
be visualized as descending upon me and my neighbor ; my prayers 
and those of my neighbor may be seen ascending toward God; and, 
finally, mutual confessions of faith may be found flowing be- 
tween me and my neighbors—in so far as.we believe in God at 
all—thereby exercising a reciprocal ‘spiritual influence of vary- 
ing degree. Sometimes the current seems to flow in only one di- 
rection around the triangle, sometimes only in the other. Some- 
times it does not flow at all. In any case, religious experience 
indicates that, as a general rule, the currents surge most strongly 
when in common worship my neighbors and I may be said to be 
under the same roof, with God in our midst. 

To preserve and foster a healthy relationship with God and 
our fellowmen, or—in the language of electricity—to maintain 
an unbroken circuit, it is necessary to bestow an equality of 
conscious recognition on each of the three basic factors in com- 
mon worship. Ordinarily they are already present in the church 
services to which we are accustomed, but the apathetic attitude 
of so many so-called worshipers who attend church, to say nothing 
of the listless indifference of so many really reverent people who 
do not, indicates that somewhere along the line the power has 
been switched off, dissipated, short-circuited, or never turned on. 
Perhaps the worshiper no longer knows how to attach himself 
to the circuit! 

To be sure, many Christian bodies still exhibit creditable 
“rallies” or “revivals” or “intercessions.” Without adverting to 
the religious significance of these rallies in former days, may it 
not be said that in these latter days they are not so much the re- 
sponse of an access of popular piety as they are the indication of 
an increasing spiritual hunger which has been kept at starvation 
level by the usual Sunday morning devotional diet? All too often, 
unfortunately, these last-minute intravenous injections—attended 
at times by the superficial ballyhoo of twentieth century showman- 
ship—come too late to revive the now secular spirit. 
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Presupposing the existence of this spiritual hunger in these 
critical years and putting the most generous interpretation upon 
the efficacy of religious rallies, is there any valid reason why every 
church service ought not to be in every sense a “special service’? 
Surely it can be done, both within every fixed liturgical order and 
without taking recourse to sensational tricks which, by substitut- 
ing the cake of the circus for the bread of the church, do not im- 
prove the spiritual diet. 

The fundamental difficulty of Protestant worship is that its 
success—if I may use the word—depends wholly upon the quality 
of the preaching, thereby betraying an undue emphasis upon the 
third of the basic elements, namely, on the current flowing between 
preacher and worshiper. Sometimes, indeed, God seems to have 
been switched out altogether. If at this point the preacher fails, 
the service from the standpoint of a worshiper who has been 
trained to look for his only “edification” from the pulpit will leave 
the auditor empty-hearted. If, on the other hand, the worshiper 
is trained to exploit all elements in the service and the minister 
devotes to the order of worship the same amount of time that he 
puts into the sermon, there is little likelihood that the hour spent 
in God’s house will be considered a waste of time. And it may 
freely be predicted that the worshiper’s new feeling of active par- 
ticipation in the whole service will have its effect on the home al- 
tars which were abandoned when the notion became prevalent 
that God can be worshiped “only in Jerusalem,” that is to say, 
underneath the pulpit. 

What steps can be taken to mend the broken circuit of Chris- 
tian communion? For one thing, loose contacts can be tightened 
by “pointing up” the various parts of the service without inter- 
fering with the traditional order. All too frequently the preacher 
pushes his weekly sermons into the perennial Sunday frame with 
no more attention to the order of worship than is required to 
choose three “well-known” hymns. As a consequence the faithful 
churchgoer is soon able to predict, providing he cares to do so, 
every habitual mannerism of the minister whose direction of the 
usual service often betrays his absorption in a last-minute recapitu- 
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lation of the sermon he is about to deliver or the announcements 
he must not forget to make. The chances are that this good clergy- 
man has not even given his full attention to the prayer which he 
makes upon entering the chancel. How then can the congregation 
be expected to be moved by the spirit of worship? 

The first hymn may perchance—in some circumstance con- 
nected with its date, its author, its occasion or its content—vividly 
illustrate the whole scope of the morning message, but its signifi- 
cance is lost on an inattentive congregation. Why? Because no 
allusion is made to it. Or—as more frequently occurs—the con- 
eregation is not accustomed to singing hymns which bear any in- 
tegral relationship to one another or to the rest of the service. 
Experience does not encourage the worshiper to seek, in the open- 
ing service, a subject of meditation for the remainder of the hour; 
the man in the pulpit will do his thinking for him. 

The “pointing up” need not be blatant, or raucous, or even 
obvious. It implies on the part of the minister a thorough prepara- 
tion of every portion of the service with particular attention to 
certain “high lights’ which, as occasion may require, concentrate 
attention on some fragment of revelation, or somé particular peti- 
tion for prayer, or some aspect of faith in practice, thereby giving 
to the whole service the character of a “‘special service.” 

The possibilities latent in the opening hymn have already been 
mentioned. The routine reading of the first stanza of every hymn 
becomes both tiresome and meaningless; but the occasional read- 
ing of one stanza, even one verse, which bears heavily on the day’s 
theme, can be made to carry a pregnant message to the singing 
worshiper. Further: the exact background of the epistle lesson 
may attain to exhaustive exposition in a scholarly sermon; but the 
reading of the lesson itself is greatly enhanced when preceded by 
brief—very brief—indication of the reason why it was chosen,’ 
or when followed by an original collect stressing the point at which 
immediate communion with God is desired. 

The importance of prayer in worship makes it easy to give 
any service the quality of special intercession. The minister’s pri- 


1 Cf. the suggestions in The Lutheran Church Quarterly, XVIII (Oct. 1945), pp. 
386-95, 
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vate prayer at the altar may occasionally be uttered aloud, thereby 
providing appropriate models for the brief invocations of wor- 
shipers as they enter their pews. The insertion of collects, care- 
fully written or selected to suit the day’s theme, is helpful in car- 
rying the worshiper’s thought back to God at any moment in the 
service. For the general prayer a Bidding Prayer may be substi- 
tuted. And, if congregations are accustomed to sit or stand during 
prayers, it is not spiritually insalubrious to have them kneel. 

It is no doubt obvious that the tendency of these suggestions 
is to break up the sermon (or its monopolistic claim on the wor- 
shiper’s attention) and diffuse its message throughout the service. 
Thus the order of worship is embellished at every point, per- 
ceptibly or imperceptibly, with homiletic values. The actual dis- 
course may then be shortened but not thereby impoverished. Half 
of the message may have been delivered before sermon-time. In 
other words, the train of thought runs for one full hour instead 
of for an inadequate twenty minutes, and, furthermore, the wor- 
shiper does not merely sit to watch the express speed through— 
or the slow freight rumble past! He rides along and is even a 
member of the crew. 

To diffuse the sermon in this manner, it is essential that its 
dominant note—unmistakably clear—animate all parts of the or- 
der, just as a master musician’s harmonious variations embellish 
a musical theme when all the stops of a great organ are brought 
into play. The hymns, the lessons, the prayers, even the invocation, 
the benediction, and the offertory have their specific contributions 
to make. And, until worshipers are fully trained to expect such a 
theme, it may be well to put a short statement regarding it at the 
forefront of the service, either in a collect, or in announcing the 
first hymn, or in commenting on the first lesson. 

Before entering upon more detailed suggestions for the em- 
phasis of the three primary elements in worship, it might be well 
to insert. a frank word about the possible alteration of customary 
liturgical orders. There is much to be said in favor of a routine 
order, especially if it is ancient and beautiful, and there is much 
to be said against anarchic alterations which might merely dis- 
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turb or disrupt, without deepening, the spirit of worship. But it 
may also be said that even the loveliest liturgical forms are worse 
than worthless when the average churchgoer remains unquickened 
by their import and significance, or when, as often happens, a 
sleep-walking liturgist unwittingly permits his congregation to 
lapse into an uncomprehending coma. 

Certainly most of our liturgies and rubrics stand in need of 
some renovation. The sooner something is done, the more will be 
rescued from ultimate discard. In fact, even now veneration for 
tradition does not seem to be so great a deterrent to renovation as 
the innate inertia of many “preachers” and the overtaxed sched- 
ules of many “pastors.” The splendid progress which has been 
made in recent years in the publication of new books of worship 
must be supplemented by the pastor’s unremitting endeavor to fit 
his service to his people, and his people to his service. 

Today we are living in times which call loudly, not only for 
more Christian faith and Christian works, but also for a clearer 
expression of the substance and significance of true Christianity 
in communal worship. If this expression cannot be discovered in 
our Sunday services, where is it to be found? If you desire an 
answer to that question, examine the enspiriting substitutes which 
have been resorted to in nations where the church has been sup- 
planted, abruptly or gradually, by the cult of the state. Where the 
church is well provided to minister to the whole spiritual strength- 
ening of its people this is not likely to happen. Yet, not heeding 
the signs of the times, we permit the stream of Christian com- 
munion to be silted and almost stoppered up by uncomprehended 
ritual and haphazard devotional leadership. Meanwhile the burden 
of blame is thrown—unfairly, it seems—on uninspiring sermons. 

Is not our need for inspiring services greater than our need 
for inspiring sermons? These are services in which we prepare 
ourselves to hear the word of God as by His voice; services iin 
which we, as a Christian community, unite in trying to reach God’s 
ear with our word of prayer; services in which we impregnate our 
spirits with the sense of strong Christian fellowship arising from 
common worship! These urgent needs ought to turn our minds to 
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a closer study of the elements of worship and a better exploitation 
of them. 


II 


The worshiper’s word from God deserves first consideration 
because it is of paramount importance. The still, small voice of 
God has more to say than the dulcet eloquence of any preacher. 
In Christian worship God is to be heard chiefly through the Scrip- 
ture readings, but it must not be forgotten that He can be heard 
also in appropriate moments of silence which literally throb with 
revelation—provided that human static has carefully been elimi- 
nated. It should be our high purpose to utilize past revelation in 
such a manner as to prepare ourselves for future revelation. It 
was important for Samuel to know when to go to Eli, but it was 
more important for Eli to know when to go to God. 

The reading of Scriptural passages is usually done by the 
minister alone or, as in responsive readings, with the cooperation 
of the congregation. In choosing Biblical lessons many ministers 
follow an accepted pericope which is recommended by certain 
churches in order to insure, during the church year, a well-rounded 
presentation of the essential phases of Christian doctrine. By this 
method the preacher is prevented from omitting or neglecting 
certain aspects of doctrine in favor of others. 

The stated Epistles and Gospels were chosen originally by the 
church fathers with a very definite theme in mind. In some cases 
this theme is not always crystal clear and it is also true that the 
passage of time has wrought certain changes in the pericope which 
may or may not have been for the best. But when the pericope is 
used, then its theme should be used. And if the pericope is not 
used, lessons with a single definite theme should be selected—the 
same theme which, like a golden thread, is to run through the 
whole act of worship. If there is a theme in one of the pericopic 
lessons which is not to be found in the other, a substitution should 
be made. It is quite possible that two or more themes occur in 
each of the lessons, but that only one set matches. If, therefore, 
an odd theme from either of the lessons is selected for any given 
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service, there is no reason why the other lesson with its discordant 
note should not be rejected in favor of a more suitable passage. 

In some cases the length of the lessons is entirely inadequate. 
Modern editions of the Bible, when consulted, usually show how 
the natural paragraphic continuity of the Pauline letters, for ex- 
ample, has been mutilated by arbitrary abbreviation. If a lesson 
is read well, there can be no objection to its. extension by a few 
more verses where an extension seems desirable. Another very 
helpful way to forestall the confusion which arises in the wor- 
shiper’s mind when he is plunged into the middle of a passage is, 
as has been suggested already, to preface the reading with a few 
pithy sentences descriptive of its context. 

While a New Testament lesson ought invariably to have its 
place in every Christian order of worship, the reading of the Old 
Testament in place of, or in addition to, the Epistle is frequently 
advisable, especially if it is desired to put the life or teaching of 
Jesus in bold relief. By this means may be shown, for instance, 
the development of religious thought over long periods of history. 
Three lessons of sufficient length—carefully selected, prefaced 
with a few pertinent observations, and read clearly—can be used 
more effectively than any sermon or series of sermons in driving 
home an important concept. This constitutes the sort of service in 
which the reverent ear may listen to the very voice of God. 

A word must be added regarding the translations of the Bible 
which are used for Scripture readings. The King James’ transla- 
tion, as beautiful and as indispensable as it is, sometimes proves 
wholly inadequate for the lucid transmission of many important 
truths, at least to the mind of the average man or woman of today. 
Besides, its very language is so familiar that entire chapters easily 
slide over the surfacé of our minds without leaving any impress 
upon them. For this reason it is sometimes imperative to employ 
a good modern translation, or even to make an original one. Re- 
actionary critics may be told that in a hundred years the American 
Translation published by the University of Chicago Press, for 
example, will be as venerable as the Authorized Version. 

Above all, the lessons should be rehearsed carefully before 
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they are read in the presence of the congregation in order not only 
to check pronunciations and be sure of proper enunciation but also 
to locate those points where the day’s theme may best be under- 
scored by a timely pause or change of tone. In order to be abso- 
lutely precise regarding the theme to be derived from the lesson, 
it is also wise for the minister to jot down on his own preliminary 
order of service the central thought at which he is aiming in each 
lesson. Here, for example, is the essence of two lessons for a New 
Year Communion Service: 


1. II Chronicles 30, “Even though he be not cleansed... .” 
2. John 13:1-9, “. . . also my hands and my head.” 


Or, for a further example, take the word “nevertheless” from the 
concordance: 


1, Nehemiah 4:1-9, “Nevertheless . .. we prayed.” 
2. Hebrews 12:1-13, “Nevertheless .. . discipline yourselves.”’ 
3. Matthew 26:30-39, “Nevertheless... thy will be done.” 


Responsive readings can be even more deadly than Scripture 
lessons. Sometimes the blame must be shared by the congregation. 
Usually our readings are chosen almost exclusively from the old 
Hebrew psalms, which include both good and bad poetry, both 
sublime and mediocre spiritual hymnody. Resisting the temptation 
to enlarge again on the need for crisp and clear enunciation, which 
encourages the congregation to follow closely and speak out, let 
it be remembered that the psalms do not constitute the only source 
of antiphonal readings. There are stately canticles—the Magnifi- 
cat, Nunc Dimittis, Te Deum, Benedictus, Beatitudes—and lita- 
nies. For him who will devote the requisite time to it there are 
endless opportunities to garner isolated verses or groups of verses 
into extraordinarily effective readings, particularly for special oc- 
casions. Such readings are to be found, for instance, in the simple 
rearrangement of Chapter 16 in the Book of Proverbs (excellent 
for a national anniversary!), or by scouring the Old and New 
Testaments for nuggets which, when assembled, lend vivid color 
to the larger mosaic of the whole service. 
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Now let us turn to worship’s second basic element, namely, 
the worshiper’s word to God. There is a natural reluctance to dis- 
cuss the “technique” of praying even when speaking of the use 
of common prayer in congregational worship. This preciousness 
is reflected in the two adjectives most frequently employed by 
churchgoers to describe their reaction to the customary Sunday 
morning prayer: either it was “too long” or it was “beautiful.” 
A great deal is to be inferred from this attitude of the worshiper 
toward prayers; it apparently indicates that prayer is both below 
and above the type of criticism launched at the sermon. Suffice 
it to say that the reaction of the worshiper, whether critical or 
uncritical, does not carry the conviction of “oneness” with the 
pastor during the prayer. The congregation may be listening but 
it does not seem to be praying. . 

Perhaps the congregation does not know how to pray. If this 
be true, there are several indirect ways of imparting the necessary 
instruction. One of them is to use the Bidding Prayer, either as 
brief suggestions for prayer followed by short collects, or as brief 
suggestions for prayer followed by a minute of silence during 
which the worshiper is constrained to formulate his own petition. 
When executed properly, such prayer gradually returns us to the 
old concept of a pastor praying with his people rather than for 
them. 

It seems to be true that a number of shorter prayers are 
preferable to one which is long. The order of service offers many 
points at which a sentence prayer or a “paragraph prayer” may 
be inserted. Short prayers should be thought out very carefully 
beforehand, and even written down, so that no excess verbiage 
detracts from a simplicity and directness which may subsequently 
be imitated by the worshiper. In this respect the old collects are 
often classic models well worth close study. Here is a collect which ’ 
I offer as an example of the sort of thing I mean by a paragraph 
prayer. Of course, it is intended for a particular setting in the 
service. 


O Lord of hosts, in Whose keeping is the sharp sword of righteousness 
as well as the sceptre of mercy, enlist us, we pray Thee, under Thy command 
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and clothe us with Thy colors, so that in the war on all earthly evil we may 
unmistakeably identify ourselves and be identified as soldiers of the Cross of 
Christ, our Captain. Amen. 


Longest prayers—despite danger of petrifaction through loss 
of spontaneity—may often be improved by planning them in the 
same way as the sermon is planned. Over a period of years “‘spon- 
taneous” praying can become far more stereotyped than “stated’’ 
prayer. To convince yourself, write out a few prayers and test 
them for repetitious phraseology! In fact the reading of stated 
prayers at certain intervals enriches the order of service and, like 
the regular use of the Lord’s Prayer, leads to a sense of spiritual 
fellowship in historic and world-wide Christianity. 

To extend the spiritual horizon still further, it is well to draw 
upon the prayers—whether short or long—of other men and 
women who in moments of exaltation have clothed their conversa- 
tions with God in words which soar far above our ordinary prosaic 
petitions. The Bible is full of such prayers; for example, the great 
last prayer of David (I Chronicles 29:11-19) on behalf of the 
nation’s welfare. With very slight modification—substituting “us” 
for “Solomon’”—that three-thousand-year-old prayer is ready for 
use again today. 

There are many sentence prayers in the Pauline Epistles. 
John 17 should—in all reverence—be the constant prayer of every 
minister of Christ. Our hymnals often contain the incomparable 
collects of anonymous saints as well as the stanzas of many hymns 
which embody pure prayers. Then, too, there are to be treasured 
those occasional gems left with us by men like Robert Louis 
Stevenson (on the day before his death) : ‘When the day returns, 
call us up with morning faces and with morning hearts, eager to 
labor, happy if happiness be our portion, and if the day be marked 
for sorrow, strong to endure.” 

Hymns, like the psalms, stand on the borderline between 
God’s word to man and man’s word to God, indicative of the 
nature of our communion which is like an indivisible current surg- 
ing back and forth between fixed poles. Consequently hymns form 
a strong connecting link with one’s fellow-worshiper and can also 
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be sung as a confession of faith. Generally speaking, however, 
they are to be classified with prayer as the word of the worshiper 
to God. 

It has already been said that the habitual reading of the first 
stanza of hymns has no point, especially when it is the third stanza 
rather than the first which bears most nearly on the theme. Or 
maybe it is the history of the hymn, the life.of its author, or the 
date of its composition which is most significant. Above all, sing- 
ing must not be allowed to drag. The decline of congregational 
singing, which in times past has been the great glory and strength 
of the Reformation church, is a telltale indication of flagging re- 
ligious enthusiasm. 

There is less to be said regarding the third basic element of 
worship, which is confessional witness, probably because it is 
largely contained in the very participation of co-believers in the 
act of worship. Yet it must be admitted that its active influence 
is unfelt by many Christians whose perceptions are not prepared 
to receive it; that is, their spiritual antennae are not grounded in 
the acknowledgment of real communion with their fellow-wor- 
shipers. There are social causes, of course, at the root of this 
trouble. Attendance at service no longer intimately combines the 
personal worship of God with (secondly) the priestly function of 
the minister and (thirdly) a unanimous and whole-hearted partici- 
pation of fellow-worshipers. The triangle is there but the circuit 
is not closed. No current flows between God on the altar, the 
preacher in the pulpit, and the people sitting passively in the pews. 
If this is true in the smaller circuit of the local congregation com- 
posed of friends and acquaintances, how much more must it apply 
to the church at large? 

The most widely recognized symbol of Christian community 
is the Apostles’ Creed, the public declaration of which establishes 
membership within the catholic church of Christ. Thus we fre- 
quently find it used in the regular service of worship as well as 
in the orders for confirmation and baptism. It deserves to be there 
as a constant reminder of the profession of faith which the Chris- 
tian church makes. 
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When the Creed is used, it must not be prayed. It is a mutual 
declaration of faith publicly declared in unison by pastor and 
people. There are times when special reference may be made to 
whichever of its clauses fit into the theme of the service. Other- 
wise it admits of very limited variety in its use. Once however, 
desiring to preach upon the Trinity, I drew especial attention to 
the Creed by reading its three articles separately while the con- 
geregation sang “Come Thou Almighty King.” Article 1 was fol- 
lowed by stanza 1, article 2 by stanzas 2 and 3, article 3 by stanzas 
4 and 5. It might be of interest to note the Scripture lessons lead- 
ing up to the sermon, which was entitled “The Comings and 
Goings of God”: | 


1. Numbers 11:16-25, God, the Father. 
2. Matthew 1:18-25, God, the Son. 
3. John 16:5-17, God, the Holy Spirit. 


IS CHRISTIANITY REASONABLE? 


MARTIN J. HEINECKEN 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


E ARE all aware of the discussion being carried on in the 

Christian Church today concerning the reasonableness of 
Christianity. It is another flaring up of the age-old conflict between 
reason and revelation, a conflict which is as old as Christianity it- 
self, as old as St. Paul’s word to the Corinthians, “We preach 
Christ crucified, unto the Jews a stumbling block and unto the 
Greeks foolishness; but unto them which are called, both Jews and 
Greeks, Christ the power of God, and the wisdom of God” (I Cor. 
1 :23-24). It is a conflict still vital today inasmuch as it is true that 
at heart we are still Greeks. 

I say that this is a fresh flaring up of the conflict because 
there was an interlude of at least seeming peace when reason and 
revelation, reason and faith, had each been assigned their re- 
spective spheres to live peaceably side by side. The compromise— 
if we want to call it that—went something like this: There are 
some truths which are discoverable by the unaided reason of man 
alone; but there are also truths, not so discoverable, for which men 
are dependent upon revelation, and once these truths have been 
so given, reason will come to their support, at least by showing 
how all the truths fit together into one coherent and consistent 
system of truth. The truths of revelation were granted to be be- 
yond the reason, but not counter to it. The so-called principle of 
contradiction, which certainly is basic to all rational thinking, was 
applied as the rational test of the truth of the whole system. If 
a contradiction appeared at any point, the whole system was de- 
clared false. 

Into the equanimity of this compromise there have sounded 
some very disturbing voices. In philosophy the age of rationalism 
is, in a sense at least, past. The principle of contradiction, while 
certainly not repudiated as the basis of all thinking, is no longer 
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regarded as a reliable test of truth, that is to say, of what i's so. 
Systems of truth may be tested thus and every valid system must, 
of course, be free from contradictions. But life, existence, is not 
a system and life may be full of contradictions. It is like saying, 
“You can’t get blood out of a stone.” To which the answer is, 
“What makes you think you are a stone?” and the result is a 
bloody nose. Precisely so: “A system of truth must be free from 
contradictions, but what makes you think that life is such a sys- 
tem?” Zeno, too, concluded that, as far as reason is concerned, 
motion is impossible. Nevertheless he got out of the way when.a 
chariot brushed by. And when Zeno told Diogenes that motion is 
impossible because it is contradictory, Diogenes simply stood up 
for motion, that is to say, he got up from his spot in the sun, on 
which he would not let even the shadow of the mightiest monarch 
of the world fall, and he walked around. In some such fashion 
have the rationalistic philosophies been contradicted by the facts 
of life. 

In place, therefore, of the rationalistic philosophies which 
once held almost undisputed sway, we now find the so-called ‘“ex- 
istential ones” which propose to analyze existence as it is and not 
as we would like it to be to suit our intellectual pretensions. The 
business of philosophy is seen simply as the most painstaking 
analysis rather than the building of grandiose systems. The busi- 
ness of a philosopher is simply to try to understand, with the organ 
of understanding which is provided, that with which life confronts 
him, and in so doing to be quite intellectually honest and also to 
distinguish between what he can understand and what he cannot 
understand. There is not much question that, in so far as it can be 
traced to any individual, this movement is due to Kierkegaard. To 
follow the methods of Kierkegaard in philosophy as well as in 
theology precludes the possibility of building a system. 

In theology we now hear not only that Christianity is above 
reason but that it is counter to reason. We hear again Tertullian’s 
Credo quia absurdum est. We hear that “faith” is in virtue of the 
absurd. We hear of a sacrificiwm intellectus. We hear that the par- 
adoxes of Christianity are absolute, and that unless they are 
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regarded as finally and conclusively contradictory, Christianity 
ceases to be. We hear talk of “impossibilities,” such as round 
squares and wooden iron. We hear of believing the “impossible.” 
In fact, we hear many things that sound very queer and very 
unintelligible indeed. 

There are some who are greatly incensed at this added wave 
of “unreason” even in the church and at such a time as this when 
“unreason” is flooding the world with disaster. After man’s slow 
and painful climb out of the mire of unruled passions on to a 
little island of comparative sanity, we propose to push him back 
again into this slough of intellectual confusion. The only effective 
dam against the sea of passions is the intellect. Or, to change the 
picture, Plato’s charioteer, the reason, must, with a firm hand, 
guide his unruly steeds—the passions and the will. The only safe- 
guard against the madness of millennial sects, the fanaticism of 
militant fundamentalism, the vagaries of “crusader” cults, and 
superstition and obscurantism in general is reason. We must not 
lose our heritage from Greece. We must spoil the Egyptians. We 
must combine the keen intelligence of Greece with the sturdy will 
of Rome, the mystic insight of the Orient and the spirit of love 
of Christianity, always bringing together all that is best in East 
and West into the reasonable religion of the future. 

Over against these objections, there are those who are wel- 
coming the reaction. It is for them the fervent spirit of Athanasius 
that once saved the church from arid Arianism; it is the spirit of 
the great Reformers over against rationalistic, closed-system scho- 
lasticism; it is the voice of the gentle, erudite Pascal with his 
reasons of the heart, whereof reason does not know; it is Dos- 
toievsky’s cure for the disease of rationality; it is revelation over 
against philosophy; it is “correction” over against “syncretism” ; 
it is a “radical cure” over against a mere transfusion; it is a trans- 
formation of existence over against a mere intellectual acceptance. | 

Moreover, since the advances of science, the vast increase 
in human knowledge, the astounding and sometimes very discon- 
certing results of historical and psychological research, and the 
searching analyses of philosophy have torn to shreds every ra- 
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tional defense of the Christian position, here, at last, is a position 
that is impregnable. Christianity is not at all a reasonable matter. 
It needs and can tolerate no defense. “Every defense is a shame- 
ful and insidious betrayal’ (Kierkegaard). It needs only be pro- 
claimed as the gospel as it once came into the world in the Word 
made flesh, heralded by angels, and welcomed by the lowly in spirit 
and contrite of heart. God wants worshipers, lovers, followers, not 
speculators, not understanders. Christ did not come to solve the 
riddle of life, to take away the mystery and the glory, but to mag- 
nify those very mysteries and to turn our thoughts to their Author, 
to humble us before Him and to enlist us in His service. “This 
beginning of miracles did Christ in Cana of Galilee and mani- 
fested His glory and His disciples believed on Him” (John 2). 

Is Christianity, then, reasonable or is it not? It all depends, 
does it not, upon what we mean by reasonable. 

Josiah Royce, I believe, tells of once coming upon a group of 
his acquaintances engaged in a most heated discussion while watch- 
ing one squirrel chase another ’round and ’round a tree. The ques- 
tion under fire was whether or not the one squirrel went ’round 
the other one as he chased him ’round the tree. There were ardent 
and plausible defenders for both alternatives and no one would 
give in. So—for once in his life at least—Royce settled the argu- 
ment without creating greater confusion, which is more than can 
be said for his writings. He settled the argument by defining what 
is meant by “going around.” If by “going around” is meant that 
squirrel A is first in back of squirrel B with his nose to the other’s 
tail, then to the side of B so that now he faces the other’s side, 
then to the front of B so that now they are face to face, then to 
the other side of B, and finally back again to the starting point 
in back of B, then the squirrel, in chasing the other one around 
the tree with his nose at the other’s tail, does not go around him. 
If, on the other hand, by “going around” is meant squirrel A’s 
being first to the east, then to the north, then to the west, then to 
the south, and finally again to the east of squirrel B, in the same 
way as two partners who have joined hands in a square dance 
swing each other around while facing each other—if this is what 
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is meant, then the one squirrel does go around the other. This 
settled the argument. 

Perhaps the argument about the reasonableness of Chris- 
tianity could be settled just as easily and decisively by a correct 
definition... However, I have no illusions about that, because there 
is much more involved than seeing clearly. Seeing clearly is, of 
course, a prime prerequisite, but there is also involved the break- 
ing of man’s pride, and for that clarity of vision is not sufficient. 
If it were, then knowing the good would mean doing the good, 
and that, too, is not so. In any case, the place to begin is with a 
clear definition. 

In the first place, the notion should be dispelled that what is 
here recommended is intellectual laziness, as though this were the 
one snap-course in the curriculum of life. Everywhere else you 
must apply yourself to the utmost; only in Christianity you can 
take it easy. All the answers are provided, all you do is to copy 
them down without thinking. No! Quite the opposite is the case. 
Since God made us reasonable creatures, he certainly expects us 
to use the brains provided. C. S. Lewis reminds us: “If you are 
thinking of becoming a Christian, I warn you, you are embarking 
on something which is going to take the whole of you, brains 
and all.”’ If anyone knew something about the rigors of thought, 
men like Pascal and Kierkegaard did. No one was as impatient 
with sloppy thinking as Kierkegaard. Not for him any of this 
wordy blustering in “the grand tradition.’”’ None of this jaunty 
hurrying to the goal and skipping over of difficulties and never 
getting to the goal because you have gone beyond it. Take plenty 
of time. Let no meaningless phrase slip by because it sounds nice 
and you can mull over it like a hen with a prize chick. Do not 
refuse to go up all the alleys in your search because you think 
they are blind. Go and see for yourself. Like a relentless blood- 
hound on the trail, he followed wherever the implications led him, 
even if it led him in the end to the destruction of every last se- 
curity, to the brink of nothingness, to despair. Then, and not until 
then, he was ready for the leap of ‘‘faith.”’ No, this position does 
not mean not using your reason. It means using it to the fullest 
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extent and then distinguishing what you do understand and what 
you do not understand. It means what Hume discovered when he 
found that the proper use of the reason made you skeptical in the 
end of the validity of reason itself. It means seeing the proper 
function and the proper limitations of reason. It means really 
taking seriously Kant’s advice that we must do away with reason 
in order to make room for faith, but then we must not surrepti- 
tiously allow the reason to slip in through the back door again, 
as he did. 

In the second place, to say that Christianity is not reasonable 
does not mean that it simply demands the believing of the im- 
possible in the sense of forcing ourselves by an act of will to 
accept the logically absurd, somewhat as the Red Queen did in 
“Alice in Wonderland.’ The Red Queen tells Alice that she was 
born 40 years ago and is just 18 years old—or something like 
that. When Alice protests, “Oh, I can’t believe that!’ the Red 
Queen answers, “Oh, that’s just because you haven’t tried. Now 
close your eyes tight, think hard and deep, and try again. This 
sort of thing takes practice. Now take me, for instance, I have 
got to the point where I can believe as many as three impossible 
things before breakfast.” 

Christianity does not advocate this sort of logical Yoga exer- 
cise. It seems to me that about this a great deal of nonsense has 
been written both pro and con. Kierkegaard, for one, never thought 
that you could, either by willing it or by some kind of surrender, 
get to the point where you could actually believe that two times 
two are five or that you could violate the principle of contradiction 
and not be talking nonsense. What he did maintain, however, is 
that Christianity is absolute paradox; that these paradoxes could 
never be resolved by the human reason; that, therefore, Chris- 
tianity is not a philosophical doctrine but an “existential com- 
munication”; and that acceptance of it is not intellectual assent but 
“faith” and the accompanying transformation of life. 

It is simply this fact, that Christianity is absolute paradox, 
that is designated unreasonable and it is this that needs further 
analysis. 
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Of course, we are all aware of the fact that the doctrinal 
formulations of Christianity contain contradictory assertions, and 
this is very strange to begin with, inasmuch as repeated attempts 
have been made to excise these offensive contradictions. If Chris- 
tianity were a human invention and not an honest reflection of a 
most startling experience, why ‘should its inventors have invented 
the stumbling block of these contradictions, and why should the 
defenders of Christianity go to so much trouble to keep in what 
might much more profitably be left out. This must be the meaning 
of Credo quia absurdum est: I believe it to be the truth because 
only the truth could make so bold as to try to pass off such an 
absurdity on men. j 

In any case there are such obvious contradictions as: 


a. God is absolutely sovereign. Yet man is free. (The same 
contradiction arises between the inviolability of the laws of nature 
and human freedom. Kant saw this contradiction between the 
starry skies above and the moral law within, and his whole phi- 
losophy is an attempt to iron out the contradiction. ) 

b. God makes something out of nothing. Yet it is axiomatic 
that ex nthilo mhil fit. 

c. Man inherits sin, yet is responsible for it. 

d. Jesus is true God and true man. 

e. Salvation is of grace, yet man must work out his salvation 
with fear and trembling. (St. Paul: Work out your salvation with 
fear and trembling, for it is God who worketh in you both to will 
and to do. ) 

{. The doctrine of the Trinity. 


Now, of contradictions one is true and the other is false. If 
one is true, then the other is false, and vice versa. For example, 
if it is true that all men are mortal, it is false that some are not. 
And vice versa: If it is false that all men are mortal, then it is 
true that some are not. It cannot be true both that all men are 
mortal and that some are not. Neither can it be false both that all 
men are mortal and that some are not. All this is self-evident and 
needs no further proof, and when a person contradicts himself 
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we know that he is confused and that something is wrong some- 
where. Contradictory evidence in a court at law is, to say the least, 
regarded with suspicion. 

Of contradictions, then, one is true and the other false. But 
there are also paradoxes, and the difference between a contradic- 
tion and a paradox is that the paradox only appears to be contra- 
dictory while in reality it is not. A closer investigation will show 
that there is some ambiguity which makes it possible to resolve 
the paradox. So, for instance, if I say, “You are in this room” 
and ‘You are not in this room,” and insist that both statements 
are true, this would be quite impossible unless there is some am- 
biguity in the expression “being in the room.’”’ Then the resolution 
of the paradox consists in showing that your being in the room 
physically is quite compatible with your not being in it mentally. 
Your body is in the room, but your thoughts are elsewhere, who 
knows where! 

There is another use of the word paradox where the seeming 
contradiction is between what we may call appearance and reality. 
So, for example, to say that the sun stands still and the earth 
moves is a paradox, because it is contradicted by all the evidence 
of the senses. You never experience the earth’s motion while you 
certainly do observe the chariot of the sun riding high across the 
sky. 

Life is full of such paradoxes, some of them more easily re- 
solvable than others. The paradoxical motion of the sun has been 
satisfactorily resolved by Einstein’s theory of relativity. Since 
rectilinear uniform motion is equivalent to rest, all motion is rela- 
tive to an arbitrarily chosen point of reference. It is impossible 
for us to discern the earth’s motion, so for us it does stand still 
while the sun’s motion is relative to it. Which we regard as in 
motion is purely a matter of convenience. It is only more con- 
venient for the garage mechanic to regard the car as standing 
still while the piston moves up and down. For some denizen inside 
the piston it might be much more convenient to regard the piston 
as standing still and the car as jumping up and down, This only 
serves to illustrate how paradoxes are resolved. 
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There are some paradoxes, however, that have not yet been 
resolved. Motion is such a one. The mind-body relation is another. 
And so also are the paradoxes of Christianity. 

Of these paradoxes, Kierkegaard insisted that they are ab- 
solute. That is to say, it is impossible for an existing human being 
to resolve them. Yet he is under constraint in affirming them. His 
reason says it is impossible, the evidence of his eyes and all his 
senses says it is impossible—and nevertheless it is. 

This means that the Christian is confronted with something 
which he cannot understand, the contradiction in which he becomes 
involved in attempted description being the conclusive sign of his 
inability to understand. To make it as crass as possible: No one 
can understand how two and two can be five. Of such a phenome- 
non, if it occurred, and if, no matter how many times you counted, 
you always got five, you could understand only that you could 
not understand it. Every understanding would be a misunder- 
standing. It would be like describing the indescribable or seeing 
the invisible. It would, moreover, not gibe with the facts. 

Such are the absolute paradoxes of Christianity. They are 
not called contradictions because it is assumed that there is a 
resolution of the paradox. God knows the answer. The principle 
of contradiction is, therefore, not, as some have supposed, an- 
nihilated. In fact it is more vehemently affirmed. It still holds that 
a thing cannot both be and not be in the same place at the same 
time and in the same respect. God, therefore, can resolve the para- 
dox and make sense out of non-sense. But for existing individuals 
the paradox is still, and will remain, absolute. The fact that God 
understands does not help man’s understanding. The fact that with 
God it is possible does not alter one whit the fact that with man 
it is impossible. 

We have observed previously* that God and man are qualita- 
tively different, that God is absolutely transcendent while yet He 
is immanent, that He is in another dimension. And what is in 
another dimension will always appear paradoxical to those of a 


1 “Is God the Absolutely Other?” in The Lutheran Church Quarterly, XVIII (July, 
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more restricted one. Certainly if we can see that, and if it is not 
at all unreasonable or unscientific to admit that for a being limited 
to the time dimension the space dimension will be contradictory, 
then it is not unreasonable or unscientific or obscurantist, but the 
only reasonable and intellectually honest thing to do to admit that 
what is so for God in His dimension, may appear conclusively 
contradictory to us poor, space-and-time-restricted mortals. But to 
admit that is not to admit that we understand the paradox. We 
understand and resolve the space-dimension phenomenon, which is 
paradoxical for the time-limited creature, because we live in the 
space dimension, but we cannot understand and resolve the God- 
dimension phenomenon which is paradoxical to us time-and-space- 
limited creatures because we are not living in the God-dimension. 
Not until the resurrection when faith is reduced to sight will the 
contradictions of our earthbound existence vanish. The one temp- 
tation that must at all cost be avoided is not man’s legitimate desire 
to understand, but his proud refusal to admit that he is stymied, 
that he is actually confronted with a miracle and a mystery against 
which reason beats its brow in vain. 

The one paradox which was most important to Kierkegaard 
and certainly is so to all Christianity is the paradox of the God- 
man. This is the absolute paradox. And if this is admitted, then it 
follows that all propositions dealing with the divine-human rela- 
tionship will be likewise paradoxical. But it rests on the assumption 
that there is a qualitative difference between God and man. God is 
not a man. In no sense is He a man. And man is not God. In no 
sense is he God. God is the Eternal, without beginning, without 
end, non-spatial, non-temporal, the nunc Aeternum. Man is tem- 
poral, finite, with a beginning and an end in time. It is impossible, 
therefore, that God should become a man. That which is eternal, 
that which in its essence is without beginning and without end, 
simply cannot have a beginning in time nor an end in time. God 
cannot be born, God cannot die. This particular human being, this 
baby, this Nazarene, this carpenter’s son, this man of sorrows, 
this cursed one on the accursed tree cannot be God. And yet He 
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is God, my Lord and my God, beautiful Saviour, Son of God and 
Son of man. 


I adore Thee, I adore Thee, 

Born of woman, yet divine: 

Stained with sin I kneel before Thee, 
Sweetest Jesus, I implore Thee, 
Make me ever only Thine. 


Jesus Christ is the Absolute Paradox» We know how the 
Christian church has struggled with this and has safeguarded this 
mystery against all heresy. Jesus was not God who only appeared 
as man. Nor was he a man who only appeared to be God. He was 
true God and true man. His humanity was no mere incognito; it 
was His trtie form and figure. Hence also the bread and wine of 
the sacrament are His true body and blood. It is the same mystery, 
the same miracle, the same gracious condescension. 

The polemic of Kierkegaard was directed chiefly against 
Hegel, who held that no contradictions are absolute, but are merely 
like the concave and convex aspects of the same figure. In fact, he 
held that no proposition was really or wholly true, that there was 
no absolute truth except in the Absolute in which all Truth is 
gathered and in which all contradictions are resolved. Every thesis 
has its antithesis which is gathered in a synthesis. This new synthe- 
sis, however, again betrays its instability. It too has its antithesis. 
The result is a new synthesis, with its corresponding antithe- 
sis, etc., on and up the ladder of dialectic to the Absolute. No dif- 
ferences can then be absolute. It is always only a matter of degree. 
The difference between God and man is one of degree only. The 
contrast is finite—infinite, partial-knower—all knower and by no 
means creature—creator, sinner—Redeemer. The decisiveness of 
the Christian terms is gone. There is no either-or. The person of 
Jesus is only the concrete demonstration of our fundamental di- 
vinity and at-one-ness with God. Revelation is not unique nor re- 
stricted to the prophets culminating in the Word made flesh. There 
is revelation in every blade of grass, everywhere we find snatches 
of the Truth, and the true religion is the synthesis of them all. It 
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follows also that nothing is ever to be condemned as wholly false 
or wholly bad. 

This notion of a partial truth, however, needs closer scrutiny. 
There is no such thing as a partial truth, strictly speaking. Every 
proposition is either true or false. All that can possibly be meant 
by a partial truth is that there is a compound sentence consisting 
of several propositions, some of which are false and some true. 
But the propositions which are false are false, and those which 
are true are true. Either-or. If someone says, “All Hindus are 
black,” then that is not partially true. It is either true or false. 
And it is not one whit closer to being true if there is only one 
white Hindu than if there is only one black one. If there is one 
white Hindu, the proposition “all Hindus are black” is false, and 
it is not more false if there are 130,000,000 white ones and only 
one black one. If Buddha says, “Desire is the cause of all suffer- 
ing,’ that proposition is either true or false, and if it is false then 
it needs correction from Christianity and not merely supplementa- 
tion. If the Greeks say, “God is the eternal idea of the Good, the 
True, and the Beautiful,” then that is either true or false, and if 
it is false then it needs correction from Christianity and not 
supplementation. 

All this may seem very remote from the topic at hand and 
even more remote from our present needs. It is true that there are 
few Hegelians today, if for no other reason than for the simple 
one that no one ever really understood Hegel. Even the number 
of those who call themselves neo-Hegelians is shrinking. Never- 
theless, the influence of Hegel has been most subtle and all- 
pervasive in most alarming fashion. The breakdown of the de-— 
cisive Christian categories is most certainly due to the Hegelian 
spirit. The spirit of syncretism, the feeling of a fundamental 
human integrity, the depreciation of the so-called spiritual, the 
substitution of the belief in immortality for the resurrection, the 
denial of real miracles, the replacement of the objective atonement 
by subjective theories, the whole notion of Christianity’s consti- 
tuting the crowning supplement to the rest of the world’s wisdom 
instead-of its correction, the easy and shallow optimism concern- 
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ing the building of God’s kingdom on this earth—all these cer- 
tainly are the result of the refusal of the intellect to admit its 
helplessness before the absoluteness of the paradox. Why substi- 
tute some kind of necessary unfolding emanation or evolution for 
the miracle of creation as the free act of an omnipotent God, if 
not simply to satisfy the intellect? Why give up the paradoxical 
notion of original sin, if not, in addition to its being quite uncom- 
plimentary to man’s moral pride, it is not-also an offense to his 
intellect? Why make of Jesus only a teacher above other teachers 
who help us to find our true selves, instead of the Teacher who 
alone can beget the Truth within us, if it is not because this is 
so much more complimentary to our understanding? We also know 
a thing or two. 

And, finally, the breakdown of the Christian concept of in- 
dividuality and its infinite responsibility and the accompanying 
breakdown of ethics are due to the fact that by removing the 
intellectual stumbling block of the absolute paradox and making 
of Christianity a perfectly sensible matter, Christianity was con- 
verted into a philosophical doctrine and its character as an exis- 
tential communication was lost. 

This was really Kierkegaard’s chief complaint. Those who 
think that Kierkegaardianism—as it is falsely called—will lead to 
some kind of mystic, introvert withdrawal from the world just 
do not know what it is all about. The entire Kierkegaardian litera- 
ture is a protest against the apathy and sterility of the Christian 
life. Christianity had lost its life and world-transforming power. 
Everybody was a Christian, everybody was comfortable, every- 
body was quite satisfied with this life, and if things did get a little 
insecure there was always “immortality” to fall back on, of the 
great, great probability of which the learned professor, that is to 
say the preacher, the faithful witness to the divine miracles and 
steward of the divine mysteries, reassured his happy hearers in 
a lengthy lecture, that is to say sermon, of a sunny Sunday morn- 
ing. Where was the sense of sin that caused Luther to fall pros- 
trate in his cell and St. Paul, atthe end of a long life of sacrifice 
and devotion, to cry out, “O wretched man that I am, who will 
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deliver me from the body of this death?” Where was the joy and 
the enthusiasm of the regenerate that sent him to the ends of the 
earth to proclaim the Gospel? Instead there was only the smug- 
ness of those who had rationally adjusted themselves to a life of 
self-realization. 

The trouble lay, Kierkegaard thought, in the fact that Chris- 
tianity had been changed into a perfectly sensible matter which 
one learned and accepted as one learned a lesson in history or 
arithmetic, without one’s life being thereby affected. If, however, 
Christianity is the absolute paradox, then the way to an intellectual 
acceptance of it is most effectually blocked. You do not become a 
Christian when you accept a philosophical doctrine concerning 
God and man. You become a Christian when in the miracle of a 
God-given faith God enters into your existence and transforms 
you. It is as though the absolute paradox were a dam, turning the 
stream of man’s affections into the proper channels of Christian 
love and service. In the Christian experience a man is confronted 
by that Other, his Creator, Redeemer, Judge, and the One who 
shall one day resurrect him to glory, and to that One he can only 
point in the language of paradox. And to the one who does not 
share in this Christian experience, that language will be nothing 
but high nonsense. This is the meaning and the function of the 
Christian’s paradoxical creed. This explains that indescribable 
exaltation of feeling which none but the Christian knows. This 
explains the incommunicable character of the Christian experience. 
No one can borrow his brother’s love for His Saviour. How true 
and tragic that is only he knows who has stood before a loved one 
dearer to him than life itself, a loved one who did not share his 
love of the Saviour. You would tear your heart out and give it 
to him, but you cannot. This sorrow is really God’s alone—Whose 
hand is stayed, held by the power of omnipotent love. Tragic sor- 
row in the heart of God! Yet there is a “beyond” tragedy. Each 
man stands before his God alone—absolutely alone. And in spread- 
ing the Gospel the Christian is reduced to witnessing until the 
Holy Spirit directly from above and without, from that other di- 
mension of Eternity, finds access into the believer’s heart. There- 
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fore also Christians are joined not directly to each other, but each 
to Christ and so to each other as members of that one body. 

This, then, is the conclusion of the whole matter. The function 
of thought is analysis until you get to irreducibles. And if some 
of these are paradoxical, there is nothing you can do about it. 

If by reasonable you mean that your natural reason can, apart 
from revelation, either by some process of deduction from self- 
evident principles or inductively by some accumulation of evidence, 
lead you to God, then Christianity is unreasonable. For this it 
denies. 

If you mean that Christianity confronts you with irreconcil- 
able contradictions which completely baffle the understanding so 
that you must admit that you can only understand that you cannot 
understand, then Christianity is unreasonable. For this it admits. 

If you mean that the appropriation of Christianity is impos- 
sible by any other means than the miracle of God-wrought faith, 
and acceptance of it is a constraint imposed by experience, then 
it is unreasonable. For this, too, it admits. 

If you mean that Christianity recognizes that it is not reason 
that is to set our sail, but passion (that is to say, the right kind of 
passion, namely, love of God and neighbor) while the reason only 
devises the means to carry out that end, then Christianity is un- 
reasonable. For this is its very life. 

If you mean that in Christianity the way to a mere intellectual 
assent is blocked by the paradox and that, therefore, all the ener- 
gies are directed into the proper channels of adoration, obedience, 
and love, then Christianity is unreasonable. For this is its trans- 
forming power. 

If by reasonable you mean swimming with one foot on the 
bottom of probability and the elimination of the venture of faith 
which must trust itself to the support of the tenuous, tempestuous 
waves, then Christianity is most unreasonable—for this would be 
its death. 

If by reasonable you mean the elimination of the stumbling 
block and the foolishness of the cross, then it is unreasonable— 
for the cross is its glory and the foolishness of God is wiser than 
the wisdom of men. 
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If, on the other hand, by reasonable you mean that the prin- 
ciple of contradiction is not violated, but upheld; if you mean that 
the reason is used to the full, if you mean a faithful exposition of 
the revelation once given and a refusal to make any changes to suit 
one’s intellectual pretensions, if you mean loving and trusting the 
beloved not only in fair weather but also in foul, not only when 
all goes your way but when love hides its face, if you mean trust- 
ing not only an omnipotent wonder-worker, but Him who was con- 
strained in love to become man’s equal, then Christianity is not 
only reasonable, but it is the only religion which can satisfy the 
reason. 

I sat one Sunday afternoon not long ago in the quiet of the 
beautiful Roman Catholic Church of the Blessed Virgin on Forty- 
sixth Street in New York City. The faint odor of incense recalled 
the morning sacrifice. The white altar gleamed high and lifted up 
before the shadows of the pews. Seven sanctuary lamps flamed, 
each with its little beacon of undying light. Directly above the 
tabernacle on the altar one of the lamps swung rhythmically to 
and fro. It reminded me of the fact that the great Galileo is said 
to have discovered the law of the pendulum while watching the 
giant candelabra swinging on their chains in the cathedral to 
which he had gone to worship. (Which proves either that on that 
day the sermon was very dull or that a few moments of meditation 
in church may also serve a very practical purpose.) Then there 
came to me this glaring contrast. Here on the one hand was the 
rhythmic motion of the pendulum, back and forth, back and forth. 
It epitomized the inviolability of the laws of nature, the same thing 
which filled Kant with such unutterable awe as he viewed the 
starry sky above with each of its myriad stars returning in its 
course with flawless mathematical precision. To these inviolable 
uniformities there are no exceptions. To every action there is an 
equal and a contrary reaction. Cause and effect follow each other 
in an unbroken chain that stretches from the beginning of time to 
its very end. 

What room is there in such a world for miracle other than 
this very miracle of inviolable order! Yet just below the swinging 
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pendulum was the tabernacle, and in it “the tabernacle of God 
was with man,” for there lay imprisoned in a white and spotless 
host the Lord of heaven and earth. It makes little difference now 
that this was a Roman Catholic church with its doctrine of tran- 
substantiation. For even if we do not believe in transubstantiation, 
the miracle is no less. In fact, since we believe neither trans- nor 
consubstantiation and do not introduce any philosophical terms 
but simply assert the paradox, “This is my body,” even as we 
assert, ‘““This man is God,” the miracle is all the greater. That 
the miracle of the Word made flesh should happen in this world 
of the pendulum, I shall never understand. In such a world there 
may be room for the god of the philosophers, but what room for 
the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, the God of Moses and the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. In the words of Thomas a 
Kempis, “O sweet and loving word in the ear of a sinner. . 
Behold the heaven of heavens cannot contain thee and thou sayest, 
‘Come ye all to me.’. . . Behold, thou art thyself here present with 
me on thine altar, my God, Saint of saints, Creator of men, and 
Lord of angels. .. . Here in the Sacrament of the altar Thou art 
wholly present, my God, the man Jesus Christ; here to all worthy 
and devout receivers is granted an abundant fount of eternal 
salvation.” 

Nor can it make any difference that this was the Church of 
the Blessed Virgin, for unless we, too, believe in the unfathomable 
mystery of God entering into human flesh solely at His own ini- 
tiative, with no compulsion but that of His love, without the 
slightest human cooperation, unless we believe that the impregna- 
tion of the fallow womb of Mary by the overshadowing of the 
power of the Highest is but a prefiguration of the miraculous im- 
plantation of the new life in the barren heart of each of us, we 
really have no right to identify ourselves with the Christian tradi- 
tion. If we are not to capitulate to Roman Catholicism, we must 
retain the mystery without the mystification, the miraculous with- 
out the magic, and the authority without the deprivation of true 
Christian freedom. 


NOTES AND STUDIES 
THE STRATEGY OF THE STAFF MINISTRY 


RALPH W. LOEW 
Buffalo, New York 


MERICAN Protestantism today faces a severe testing. We mean to be a 
conscience and guide to a complex society. As do all wars, the most 
recent conflict has only served to accentuate the crisis of civilization. Men are 
confused, and amid the confusion there is an almost universal agreement that 
our most pressing need is the development of a character great enough to 
handle the technical skills and scientific discoveries of our time. The church 
is faced with the challenge to educate, awaken insights, deal forthrightly with 
human problems, and live sacrificially in a broken world. It means that the 
clergy of this church are to be students, preachers of the finest sort, men 
who are the Gospel abroad. in the land. 

To develop this sort of ministry has been the concern of the church 
through the ages. There are many approaches to this problem, and we are 
here concerned with a comparatively minor matter of administration. But 
in all too many of our congregations there is a burden of administrative 
detail that simply defies the possibility of the best scholarship and finest preach- 
ing. A quick survey of any yearbook of churches reveals a great array of 
congregations whose membership is more than six hundred and who have 
but one pastor to carry the load. 

During the wartime emergencies, and in certain other periods of our 
history, this has been a problem defying solution. There were just not enough 
men in the ministry. With mission fields crying for help, with world-wide sta- 
tions greatly in need of a ministry, and with the source of supply curbed and 
cramped, there was not much that could be done. However, that problem will 
be eased by the ending of the war and we need an awareness of this need of 
a multiple ministry in our churches and among students preparing for the 
ministry. It is the conviction of some of us that Protestantism still needs to 
create a right and proper sense of appreciation and appraisal of what we can 
best term as the staff ministry. 

Leadership in religious groups has always found itself expressed in shared 
responsibilities. The complementary personalities of such teams—Moses and 
Aaron to Luther and Melanchthon—are evidence enough of its historical 
tradition. Particularly in America, where we have been so insistent upon the 
enunciation of democratic ideals, is this a necessity. We clergymen can be 
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bureaucratic while espousing democratic methods elsewhere. Chaplain Stroup 
stated the issue a year ago when he wrote, “The Church must do more than 
preach democracy. It must practice it. The revolt of our original Protestants 
against religious authority was a part of, and the inspiration for, the polit- 
ical revolutions which followed the Reformation. But Protestantism in many 
of its branches has not kept faith. In Christendom as-a.whole the vast majority 
of church governments are autocracies which out-Hitler Hitler. ... As a 
society the Church should be an example of a functioning democracy.”* 
That is strong language; even if it is unjust, it is symptomatic of a general 
feeling about our church administration. 

It comes to nub in the work of the parish pastor who ministers in a 
place where it may be possible to establish a multiple ministry which breaks 
down personal autocracy and spreads a pastoral influence in the name of Christ 
and His Kingdom. In most of our studies of practical church administration 
we have not stated clearly the relationship of several pastors in one parish. 
In one very real sense the best one can do is to enunciate some general prin- 
ciples since there will be so much dependent on the happy merging of per- 
sonalities in a common task. That requirement is so necessary and so defies 
description that it becomes in each case individual and personal. Yet having 
noted that eminent fact, there are still some misconceptions to be met and 
some general principles to be stated. The misconceptions may be discussed 
first because it is in the face of these that so many young theologues shy off 
from the possibility of a staff ministry. 

1. There are those who regard him as the junior, the “sweet, young, and 
untried” man. This damning sort of adulation might be part of any young 
man’s ministry as he goes out repeating to himself over and over again those 
words of Paul, “Let no man despise thy youth.” Yet it is encountered more 
frequently where there is a senior pastor. The comparisons are easier, the 
neophyte appearing to be more untried by virtue of his psychological problem 
of fitting into a “team arrangement.” 

2. Next is the popular misunderstanding which regards any assistant- 
ship or associateship as a temporary stepping stone to higher and greater 
fields. There are always those who wonder how long the assistant is going to 
stay, assuring the “marked, young man” that there will be some promising 
larger field just ahead. This attitude of temporariness has a danger in that 
it regards the assistantship as a stop-gap arrangement, only a training period. 
That training can be of invaluable service, but it is still not the final answer 
to the problem of developing a pattern for a staff ministry. 

3. There is a third problem, a subtle psychological problem which has 
to be faced by all pastors involved in a staff arrangement. That is the blunt 
reality, as one friend puts it, that it may be easier to sing a solo rather than 
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share in the chorus. Strange the things that happen to the minister when he 
has to go his daily way with another pastor. The sense of competition can 
get into it, with the senior pastor fighting instinctively for his place in the 
sun and the junior representative resenting it and feeling that he must be 
doing the same. The antidote to all this is to be noted later, but let it be said 
here that more staff ministries have fallen into problems at this pitfall than 
anywhere else. The ministry is meant to be a dedicated form of service, but 
it has its danger in developing an egoistic individualism that makes a man 
fight for his recognition. Put that to work in a staff ministry and you have 
one of those enemies to any good ministry—worry. I like the line of John 
Oman’s about it all: “Once you esteem yourselves to be phenomenally busy 
men, there is the possibility of taking the fluttering of the washing on the 
clothesline of self-importance for eagle wings soaring in the empyrean.” 

4, The fourth danger in the problem of setting a pattern of action for a 
staff ministry is the tendency to turn the assistantship into what the Germans 
called “aller Menschen Madchen.” He becomes a sort of ecclesiastical valet, 
a congregational flunkey with ordination vows. ‘““We have so many things 
to be done about the church, let’s call an assistant.’ There is in that sort of 
thinking no honest carving of a place where a man may grow, strengthen, 
develop a program of action, and serve as a colleague. There is, to quote 
Oman again, that enemy of all ministers, and in particular of the assistant or 
associate—flurry. 

These are the major popular dangers as one approaches the problem 
of developing a type of ministry capable of tackling the complex issues of a 
modern world. There has developed in Protestantism a monstrosity, namely, 
the complete identification of the church with a person. The church is the 
body of Christ at work on earth, and the only way that faith can find ex- 
pression is through personality. Hence the love of person, the ideal expressed 
in a person. Many the person who cannot put into sequence his theology or 
faith except to point to some holy person who has been to him as Jeremiah 
was to the king in Werfel’s novel, “The only rope twixt God and me.” Now 
the extreme of it all is—a Smith’s church, a Jones’ church, a Brown’s church. 
The danger is simply illustrated in a recent letter from one of our members 
who is an officer in the navy. “As I watch the launch set out for the church 
ship on a Sunday,” he writes, “and note the crowded boats of the Catholics 
and the few of the Protestants, I have come to believe that the Catholics are 
loyal to the church and the Protestant boys, if they have been church-going 
at all, are loyal to a minister.’’ That statement suffers from the errors of any 
generalization, but it points to a sober reflection which lays itself at our door. 

Let it be remembered that we are all of us ordained to the Gospel 
ministry, and that irrespective of our particular titles of office or administra- 
tion. Pastor, assistant, or associate have all been ordained to a high office, 

called to a holy calling, sent into the world to minister, The staff ministry 
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develops a particular form of ministry, but there is something to be constantly 
underscored by the church, the pastor, and the assistant, namely, that there 
is an office to be considered with all the dignity and stature that goes with 
that conception. Dr. Oscar F. Blackwelder pointedly remarks: “How can 
we embrace the narrowness of a specialist in knowledge and achieve com- 
pleteness of character? The answer to that question is eminently in the sphere 
of the speaker, for he is historically the interpreter of life, endeavoring to 
assist men to see life steadily and in the whole. It is his task humbly to try . 
to be the voice of divine criticism on contemporary society. It is his task 
to help keep the splendor of God in the souls of men, no matter how long 
our social hopes are frustrated or delayed. It is his task to challenge time in 
the name of eternity. It is his task to help chart the city of God when the 
city of men is perishing. Through such a ministry the harassed minds of 
our day may find that which is greater than the spirit’'of any age. The 
preacher of today, if he be a cultured gentleman in his way and work, may 
be to his parish at least something of what Thomas Aquinas is to Roman 
Catholic theology.’’* This noble conception of the ministry, this high calling, 
is the challenge upon every pastor. When he knelt at the altar he dedicated 
his life to this calling in whatsoever place his paths might lead him. If he is 
led into a parish where there are several pastors at work, then it is more 
incumbent upon him that he never lose sight of this sense of the dignity 
of his call. He is a dedicated person, ministering in a specific way. He has 
chosen an avenue of service, but he has not qualified his ministry. He is 
God’s man! 

With this truth recognized, we come upon a second which might be a 
banner for every staff ministry, namely, “There are diversities of gifts but 
one spirit.” There is a pulpit ministry, eminently so in the Protestant church 
which has through so many centuries seen a pulpit in the center. Even in 
Lutheran churches, which are correctly altar-centered, there is still the high 
privilege—and one not to be lightly treated—of the preaching ministry. Some 
men cannot so easily speak or testify, yet there are other ways in which the 
spirit of the Lord is at work. The Roman Catholic Church has recognized 
that fact in the ordination of even those who are seamstresses and gardeners. 
These are extremes, but they are the patent recognition of the diversities 
of gifts and talents which can be employed in the far-flung ministry of the 
Christian church to the world. It is a world which looks for efficient pro- 
grams, for persons-who are whole and integrated persons, for pastors who 
live among them who are so dedicated that they can be described, as gallant 
Athanasius, “There goes Nicaea incarnate.”” They want of us, do these con- 
gregations of ours, to know that we are part and parcel of their lives. So there. 
is the playing of all these talents in the scene—administration, teaching, 
counseling, preaching, music, and art appreciation—run the gamut of life’s 
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problems and needs and you have the sphere of action of the minister. That 
he cannot be all these things at one moment is the recognition of every man 
who is not a genius. If he tries to do this his ministry, as Billy the lizard, 
will some day “bust.” Those of us who must live out to the margins of our 
abilities must dedicate what talents we have and trust that the Lord can use 
us effectually, even through our handicaps. This realization of the diversities 
of gifts is one of the attributes of the staff ministry for it enables a congre- 
gation to bring into its ministry those men whose talents complement one 
another, maintaining a more rounded, whole, and integrated pastorate than 
could otherwise be possible. The preacher, the administrator, the pastor, and 
the educator need never be mutually exclusive or narrowed specialists, but 
they are there to draw the underscoring under their part of the sentence. 

A third obvious recognition, then, is that there are diversities of per- 
sonalities. It is more than just the gifts or talents of a man; it is in the 
expression of these gifts. The greatest pastor or preacher cannot appeal to 
all men. One man can reach a great crowd, but somewhere there is a man 
he will not touch, and another does it. How often you work with a man, trying 
to reach him for the kingdom, woo and befriend him, and then another says 
the word that wins him. It is a humbling thing, this watching how the spirit 
reaches through one personality to call another to a way of life, while all 
of the while some man has not said the right word, or, at least, said it with 
the compulsion of love. If we are to bring truth through personality, the more 
personalities the more highways to heaven. Once Dr. White preached in the 
morning in Edinburgh, and Dr. Black preached in the evening, and both of 
them ministered in their divergent ways. There is, in this connection, a very 
utilitarian observation to be made. Whereas two men can reach more people 
than can one, it is also true that it is harder for a layman to shoot at two 
men than it is for him to get at one. As this distinguished pastor puts it, 
“Many’s the church that has one man that can stand up and rock the boat. 
That’s harder to do when there is another personality around looking like 
a helmsman. There’s safety in numbers, and many’s the pastorate that has 
ridden it all out, whatever the tumult and the shouting, when there have been 
several to hold together the ties of familyhood in the congregation.” 

Most of all he discovers the splendor of what Stanley Jones calls a 
“corrective fellowship.” There may be those of such heroic stature who can 
go it alone. To them goes the adventure of the lonely brave. To the rest of 
us, there is the other splendor, that of the sharpening of wits, against each 
other, risking our ideas in the public of mutual understanding. That will 
remain as perhaps the greatest joy of this fellowship, a fellowship we might 
have in some part wherever we minister. 

Having adopted the idea of a staff ministry it is developed in two ways. 
In the first, it has been a completely specialized form of building a well- 
rounded staff, with a pastor, director of education, minister of music, or 
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such other divisions as are practicable in the local situation. In such a staff, 
you have the obvious specialization with all the advantages hitherto noted. 
Such a parish can refer the multifarious problems of the ministry to those 
best equipped to handle them. 

The second expression of this ideal is in the multiple ministry where the 
duties are divided by mutual agreement of pastors but.are not so specifically 
divided by professional training. That is, the associate is not necessarily just 
the director of education or counselor or preacher, but there are certain areas 
of the parish work which are assigned. He may, in his work, be doing all 
those things which he would be doing were he pastor of a congregation under 
his sole supervision. The only advantage here, but an obvious one, is that 
while he can give specific talents at specific places, he is still pastor to the 
entire congregation as are the other pastors. He is not stepping out of his 
field, then, to minister at a funeral, or visit in a sick room, or preach in the 
pulpit. These are all the activities of his life. His parish is one that is big enough 
for him to carry on his ministry along with his colleagues, without any of 
them becoming involved in the others’ way. It is a parish which is high enough 
to permit growth and development, a growth and development that can be 
his because of the sense of “‘corrective fellowship’ that comes when two 
dedicated minds tackle the same problem. It must be a relationship which is 
so friendly and so companionable that, with that rare quality of fine friend- 
ship, it flowers in mutual work, understanding, appreciation, and is never 
lost in the hard brittleness of competition or misunderstanding. 

These are days when those churches which can support a multiple min- 
istry must do so, and develop a pattern for the same if we are to bear 
influence and prepare programs of service to match the complexities of our 
generation. It is for Protestantism increasingly to think of this concept of a 
staff ministry, a place where a pastor can enter with no thought of a sub- 
servient, a lesser, a minor, or, alack and alas, a servile, temporary role. It is 
a place as permanent as a call can be, as honored and as dignified as a call 
can be, demanding the best and the all of a man. 

To achieve the ideal of this pattern we need, then, certain things: 

1. We need a nomenclature, something we have not developed in 
Protestantism. An assistant in one church means quite one thing, different 
from an assistantship in another church. Assistant, associate, co-pastor—what 
shall it be? The Episcopal Church has arrived at somewhat of a vocabulary. 
Perhaps the solution eventually may be that of simply listing ministers or 
pastors, with the division of duties and understanding being in the inner 
organization, among the men themselves. This idea of nomenclature may 
seem to be a small thing, but it is a matter which bothers the layman and 
creates confusion in pastoral thinking. 

2. We need to develop approaches in the seminary, where the problem 
of working in a staff arrangement can be thought out. We need to be turn- 
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ing out co-operators anyway, not soloists, for the day is past when any man 
can ever go it all alone. He will have to work along with his brethren and 
know them and lean on them. Every man must bear his own burdens, but 
he shares his brothers’ too, and lives that fellowship.,There is an art to living 
that is in a team, and we need to develop the art of playing the part. 

We shall need churches big enough, congregations with understanding 
big enough, problems big enough, and men big enough in their understanding, 
spirit, and dedication. The thing one wants to feel is that one has ministered 
at the best, fully dedicated, but also that there has been carved out a place 
—a career, if you please—which is fulfilling a needed function in this grim 
present. 

Heaven knows, when we have our staff ministry, we have just got ready 
to work. The great job is yet ahead. There are anguished lives, intellectual 
doubts, careers that need guidance, and the preaching of the Gospel in such 
a time as this. All its greatness stands up before you to stagger the imagina- 
tion and send one humbly to his knees, begging for some coal to touch the 
lips and some iron to strengthen the soul. Yet with this overwhelming task 
confronting us, it will not be confronting me alone. There will be those of us 
who work together. If there are not several pastors in the parish, there are 
several in the neighborhood, there are minds which are wrestling with the 
same complexities. Here and there, increasingly, there can be those parishes 
where in daily conference and life there is a building together. More than one 
of us knows something of the meaning of that anguished cry of Paul’s, 
“Bring Mark to me, for I have need of him.” We can sense that overpower- 
ing need if we have ever looked upon the greatness of our task as a minister, 
trying to lead people into “the secret place of the Most High,” and knowing 
at once how God must use our very limitations to do it. We shall need His 
companionship most of all, and it will serve us well if there is another 
dedicated spirit who, like Barnabas, is a minister of encouragement. 


TEACHING DOCTRINE IN OUR CHURCH COLLEGES 


HERBERT N. GIBNEY 
Middleburg, New York 


N THESE days the very mention of the word doctrine seems to disturb 
many people, even in a church which has its roots in a confessional 
theology. For some it conjures up visions of a valley of very dry bones, which 
are being pored over by a sort of theological paleontologist otherwise known 
as a professor of systematic theology. Outside of that individual’s musty 
study doctrine seems to have little place, except when he unavoidably intrudes 
himself upon the seminary classroom. Therefore the suggestion that Chris- 
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tian doctrine, as such, be taught in our church colleges is liable to be met by 
numerous lifted eyebrows. 

Nevertheless, it is the purpose of this paper to set forth the desirability 
of such teaching. In the spring of 1943 the writer made a study of classroom 
instruction in religion in the colleges of the United Lutheran Church in 
America. One of the many things suggested by this*study was the thought 
that Christian doctrine might well be taught in our church colleges, and it is 
my purpose to consider this matter here. The existing situation in our colleges 
will be examined first. The objections to teaching doctrine in college will be 
considered, and the reasons for such teaching will also be set forth. Finally 
a proposed plan for instruction in Christian doctrine will be given. 


THE PREVAILING SITUATION 


During the academic year 1942-43 there were 107 courses in religious 
studies given in the twelve U.L.C.A. senior colleges in the United States. 
These 107 courses carried a credit of 240 semester hours. This was probably 
the last normal academic year before the war completely affected the college 
situation. It represents, therefore, a fairly accurate picture of the curriculum 
in religious studies as it had been developed up to that point. It also probably 
represents the type of curriculum which will be offered when the college pro- 
grams return to postwar normal. 

In 1928 these same colleges plus one other offered 67 courses in religious 
studies. Thus in a period of fifteen years the number of courses in religious 
studies has increased by sixty per cent. Of the 107 courses offered today, 16 
are in history of religion, 17 in Old Testament, 18 in New Testament, 16 in 
religious education, and 40 in miscellaneous subjects such as Christian Evi- 
dences, Psychology of Religion, Christian Ethics, and Christianity and So- 
ciety. It will thus be seen that our colleges offer a large and varied curriculum 
in this field. Specialization has made itself evident; no longer do we find 
anything today quite like a course listed in a Lutheran college catalogue in 
1923 which was described as follows :* 


This course will cover child study, principles of religious education, religious 
pedagogy, week-day and Sunday School management, teaching material, and catechetical 
work in the Catechism, the Bible History, and the Epitomy. 


Despite the increase in the courses offered and the number of new spe- 
cialized courses which are now taught, there is only one college which offers 
a course in Christian doctrine. This is Midland College, located at Fremont, 


1 The United Lutheran Church in America, Minutes of the 8th Biennial Convention, 
1932, p. 152. 

2 Samuel G. Hefelbower, “Religious education in the program of our Colleges and 
Seminaries,” Carthage College Bulletin, Vol. 7, No. 14, Oct. 1923, p. 12. 
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Nebraska. The Christian Education Department of Midland offers a course 
entitled “The Christian Faith,’ which class meets twice a week for a semester 
and carries two hours credit. It is an elective course, but it may be used 
partly to satisfy the eight hours of religion that Midland requires for gradua- 
tion. The college catalogue describes the course thus: “An outline of Christian 
doctrine and a formulation of the faith held by the Christian Church.” No 
other college. offers any course which compares with this in content or 
objective. 

It might be thought that much of Christian doctrine is taught in many 
of the regular religion classes. This may be, although the writer’s personal 
experience has been to the contrary. Further than this, in the questionnaire 
sent to the professors of religious studies in making the survey, ten objectives 
were listed which might be objectives in religious courses. The professors were 
asked to select the three objectives which they stressed most in each course 
they taught or to write their own objectives. One of these objectives was, “to 
teach the fundamental doctrines of the Christian Church, giving in the case 
of conflicting views the doctrines of the main Christian denominations.” If 
Christian doctrine is being taught in the other religious courses we might 
expect many of the professors to have indicated this as one of their objectives. 
However, in only seven of the courses was the above objective indicated 
to be an objective of that professor. It would seem that it cannot be said 
that doctrine is being taught even indirectly. 

The existing situation in our colleges, then, is this. A large variety of 
courses in religious studies is offered to the undergraduate. The number of 
these courses has increased greatly in the last fifteen years. Yet only one 
course is offered in Christian doctrine, and in only six other courses is it the 
aim of the professor to teach the doctrines of the church. 


OBJECTIONS TO COURSES IN DOCTRINE 


Objections have been raised in the past whenever it has been suggested 
that doctrinal courses be offered in the colleges. These objections have gen- 
erally come from two sources, the theological seminaries of the church and 
the colleges themselves. The seminaries object on the ground that they 
would rather do their own instructing in doctrine rather than have the 
colleges do it first and then the seminaries complete the task. In answering 
this objection it should be said, first of all, that the writer is interested to 
a great extent in having doctrinal courses included in the college curriculum 
not so much for the pre-theological student as for the other students who 
are seeking their degrees. The reasons for this will be set forth later. Yet 
what of the pre-theological student? Will it hurt him to have previous in- 
struction in doctrine? 

The writer’s own experience and that of others with whom he has dis- 
cussed the matter seem to indicate that it would not be harmful at all. There 
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is plenty of evidence in our Lutheran pulpits that doctrine cannot be taught 
enough. The seminary student takes his course in dogmatics during his first 
years at seminary. No matter how long he has been preparing himself with 
the ministry in mind, he still finds himself groping in a maze during the first 
two years. If he is fortunate he finally sees, before he graduates, how all of 
the subjects of the theological curriculum fit together into a connected whole. 
Often his courses in systematic theology have long since receded into the 
haze of the past before he reaches this point. How much better it would be 
to “get the jump,’ so to speak, on the situation while still in college and then 
to pull the loose ends together later on in the seminary courses. 

We repeat the same subject matter in our education in many other fields 
of study because repetition aids retention. The student of biology, for instance, 
has general science in elementary school, a year or two of biology in high 
school, and a major in biology in college. Much of the same subject matter 
is repeated in each institution. The same is true in English, history, the 
languages, mathematics, and other subjects. No harm would come from 
repeating in the seminary the doctrines of the church learned in college, but 
this time on a higher and more specialized level. 

Nor should the seminary fear that the professors of religious studies 
might not be equipped to teach doctrine. During the academic year of 1942-43 
there were twenty-three instructors in religious studies in our colleges. Ten 
had the Ph.D. degree, ten a Master’s degree, and three no graduate degree. 
Of this*number there were sixteen who returned the questionnaire, and all 
of them indicated that they were Lutherans, while fourteen were ordained 
Lutheran ministers. All in all, looking at the objection of the seminaries in 
the interest of the pre-theological student, it would seem advisable rather 
than harmful to teach Christian doctrine in our colleges. 

The other group raising objection is the colleges. Their objections are 
usually twofold. First, they claim that they cannot teach sectarianism. With 
this plaintive plea the writer takes issue. He would be the last one to require 
a course in doctrine for all students. Therefore, it must be an elective course, 
as it is at Midland College. But the question remains, Are our colleges going 
to be truly Lutheran or are they to be Lutheran only in name and financial 
support? In talking with some of the professors in our colleges the writer 
learned that they definitely feel that we have been remiss in setting forth 
Lutheranism for what it is. We have been afraid to hold forth the doctrines 
of our church, and by so doing we are weakening that same church. The 
Roman Catholic Church does not fear to teach its doctrines in its colleges 
which many students of all faiths attend. There is absolutely no reason why 
the doctrines of the Lutheran Church should not be taught in Lutheran col- 
leges which derive their support in major part from Lutherans. It can and 
should be done in a fair and scholarly manner. ; 

The second objection raised by the colleges is that college youth demand 
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practical courses. If they are to be required to take some religion, then it 
must be geared to their needs, which in this day and age are always utilitarian 
at heart. These same colleges will perhaps be surprised to learn the extent to 
which students welcome an explanation of the doctrines of the church. Let 
us look at some experiences. At Midland College twenty-five students during 
the year 1942-43 elected, of their own free will, to take the course in Chris- 
tian doctrine. This represents 814 per cent of the student body that year, 
which is not too small a number. Many elective courses in our colleges have 
considerably fewer students. Nor can it be said that the students, although 
not required to take the course, were forced to do so because there were not 
enough courses in religious studies to choose from in fulfilling the religion 
requirement for graduation. There are sixteen different courses to choose 
from in religious studies at Midland. This is of course the experience of 
only one college, but it is all we have from which to draw. It would seem that 
there was a sufficient student demand there. 

Other studies have revealed a marked interest on the part of college 
students to know the teachings for which the various churches stand. In 
1941 Dr. Edward B. Bartlett asked 110 students in college this question, 
“What should graduates know about religion?’’® The students placed third in 
importance “a knowledge of the church, especially the meaning of denomina- 
tionalism.” Dr. Dwight D. W. Davis asked students in his classes to submit 
questions on religion to him in preparation for a series of lectures on re- 
ligion to be given at his college by clergymen. Seventeen per cent of the 
questions submitted were concerning “the church and doctrine.”’* 

If the church plays any part at all in the life of the student, he is usually 
interested in knowing what the church stands for. On all sides he is met by 
numerous religious denominations. With the inquiring mind, drilled in the 
scientific method, he wants to know why. The answer to this question is 
partly in history, partly in language, partly in geography and other subjects. 
But the story cannot be made really understandable unless something of the 
doctrinal standards of the various churches is known. 

While the objections to the teaching of doctrine on the part of the 
seminary and college may have been valid in the past, they would seem no 
longer to be so. What then are the definite, positive advantages in teaching 
doctrine in our colleges? 


REASONS FOR CouRSES IN DOCTRINE 


It was said previously that this proposal to teach doctrine is made in 
large part for the regular student in college who does not plan to enter the 


3 Edward B. Bartlett, “What college graduates. should know about religion,” Chris- 
tian Education, 25:39-46, Oct., 1941. 

4 Dwight D. W. Davis, “Religious interests of college students,” Christian Educa- 
tion, 25:175-182, March, 1942, 
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ministry. We have already examined in part the-desire of the students them- 
selves for such courses. Now it is purposed to set forth the reasons why such 
courses will be beneficial to the student, and to the church of which the stu- 
dent is a member and in which he will, it is hoped, become increasingly active 
and effective. We are thinking primarily of the Lutheran students in our 
colleges. In 1942-43 forty-two per cent of the students in our colleges were 
Lutheran, not as large a percentage as many of us would like to have but 
still a commanding proportion. Not that such courses would be without benefit 
to the forty-five per cent of the enrollment of these colleges which is com- 
posed of other Protestant denominations. There is no doubt that such courses, 
taught on the basis to be outlined later in the proposed plan, would be wel- 
comed by many non-Lutherans. There would be many such who would elect 
that type of course and would benefit thereby. Yet again it must be stressed 
that the Lutheran college has a responsibility to the Lutheran students who 
attend. The writer believes that courses in doctrine would benefit these stu- 
dents and the church for the following reasons. 

First, the average college student has come to the place where he or 
she can appreciate such a course. What is proposed is not a course in 
dogmatics as it is taught in the seminary, but a course in doctrine on the 
college level and designed primarily for lay men and women. Up to the 
time the student enters college he is exposed to a variety of religious instruc- 
tion in Sunday School, sermons, catechetical classes, and young people’s or- 
ganizations. Because of many factors this instruction is inevitably disjointed, 
interrupted, and often given by consecrated yet inadequately equipped teachers. 
If we are entirely honest with ourselves we must admit that this is often the 
case. As a result the individual has a number of very hazy ideas about re- 
ligion. He knows something of the familiar Bible stories, has a smattering 
of church history, has experienced something in worship, and has some con- 
ception of the mission of the church. Yet anyone who has done any testing in 
this field knows what a mixture of conceptions is in the minds of most 
individuals. 

Here in college is the opportunity to tie some of these concepts together 
in a course in doctrine. The student is now better equipped all the way around 
than he was when he was in catechetical class. What is more, the mind of 
students trained in our schools of today welcomes some facts about the teach- 
ing of his church. His pastor may preach a dozen Communion sermons with- 
out too much effect, where some straightforward teaching about the doctrines 
of man, sin, grace, and the sacraments will give the student a much clearer 
picture. Again the pastor is continually preaching the Gospel of the crucified 
Christ, yet an orderly setting forth of the way of salvation, with discussion en- 
couraged, will do much to show what grace, justification, and sanctification 
really mean. A discussion on the relation of Law and Gospel in a class in 
doctrine will go a long way in showing the student what the Christian life is 
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and how he may live it. This is the place where loose religious ends may be 
woven together into the strong cable of Christian faith. 

Second, it must be pointed out that rarely will the individual be able 
to obtain such instruction elsewhere. A semester’s course in Christian doctrine 
will go much further than any number of Leadership training courses or 
Workers’ Conferences held in the future. Not that these do not have merit. 
They have. But the college course has obvious advantages in time, prestige, 
ability of faculty, and resource material available. When the resources of the 
college are at our disposal we may well say, ‘““The time is now.” 

Third, we must remember that the college graduate is a valuable asset 
in any congregation if he has been trained correctly. The pastor who has a 
college graduate in his church has a potential gold mine. He may be used as 
a teacher, superintendent of Sunday School, leader in social and recrea- 
tional groups, or on the church council or cabinet. How much more value 
will this person have if along with his liberal arts training he has received 
special training in religious studies. There are many who will be willing to 
train in this way in the sense of an avocation. A course in doctrine will give 
such persons a sound base on which to build. If all our church workers could 
be trusted to be thoroughly Lutheran in their own religious outlook, many 
pastors would be saved nights of worry about Sunday School teachers who 
teach their pupils to be Methodists or Roman Catholics. 

Which brings us to our fourth, and very important, point. A course in 
Lutheran church doctrine is sorely needed in order to stress Lutheranism 
both among the laity and the embyro clergy. The appalling lack of knowl- 
edge among our people of what our church stands for is well known to 
many pastors. Not that we would seek to make all people conform to one 
set pattern. But in every congregation there are at least some who are so far 
from being Lutherans that it is no longer a joking matter. Then when we 
survey the clergy we take another set-back. Perhaps Dr. Martin Luther 
would not recognize any of tis as ministers of the Church of the Augsburg 
Confession. It is certain, however, that if he went into some Lutheran 
churches today and heard the preaching, he would be sure that he was at 
times among the Calvinists and at times meeting with the Romanists. A 
return to confessional theology is the answer, and it need not be a dry dis- 
sertation on dogma. Doctrine can be made to live, but it must be the right 
doctrine. Teaching of such doctrine as a living, vital subject can be done in 
our colleges. This should be a challenge of our church to its educational 
institutions. 

It might be added here that this is going to be especially necessary for 
those servicemen who return and enter college. The writer does not want to 
minimize the fine work that chaplains of all faiths have been doing. Yet it is 
true that a certain laxity in religious thinking is a sure result of this war 
ministry. It is a truly fine thing that men of various religious denominations 
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have been able to worship together and develop together spiritually. It is one 
of the few goods coming from the war and should go far toward developing 
more understanding and tolerance. But let us remember that tolerance means 
to permit all persons the right to believe as they please and yet still stand 
for one’s own beliefs. For too many people tolerance in religion means making 
an amalgam of beliefs and practices. The Lutheran Church needs to guard 
against a letting down of the standards which for years it has upheld. A 
sound college course in doctrine would do much toward making the returning 
serviceman appreciate the rich heritage of his church. 


A Proposep PLAN 


In spite of objections, because of the prevailing situation and because of 
the reasons set forth, it is deemed advisable and advantageous to inaugurate 
courses in doctrine in our colleges. It but remains to suggest a way in which 
this may be done. The plan proposed here is not to be taken as an inflexible 
way of accomplishing this. It is rather in the nature of suggestions for adapt- 
ing the idea. Naturally it would need to be modified to fit individual situations. 

At least a semester’s course, which would meet at least two hours a week 
with full credit, should be adopted. This course must be an elective course, 
and it should not be permitted a student to enroll in the course until at least 
the sophomore, preferably the junior, year. If the college prescribes certain 
courses in religion, then the student must have finished these before taking 
the course in doctrine. 

The course should be taught by an ordained Lutheran who is well 
equipped to teach it. It should be a course on doctrine which is geared to the 
level of college youths. The main doctrines of the church should be discussed, 
but it would not be necessary to go into the subject in the detail which is 
given in the seminary. To make the course effective, therefore, requires a 
professor who can make the essential truths of Christianity live, and yet pre- 
sent them in an orderly, authoritative fashion. The course should be taught 
from the Lutheran viewpoint. However, in so doing the professor would 
naturally often make use of comparative teaching, thereby comparing the 
viewpoints of the main church bodies on the essential doctrines. In this man- 
ner an understanding of the similarities and differences of beliefs would be 
gained which would benefit students of all denominations. 

A second companion course might well be offered after the first one has 
been pursued. In this second course the purpose would be to show the 
effect of doctrine upon church history, church organization, church music, 
church architecture, Christian education, and the church in social action. Such 
a course would have an intensely practical meaning, for it would give the 
student the answer to why the various church bodies do things in different 
ways. For doctrine has a marked effect on these and other spheres of church 
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life. The writer feels that this would be an extremely interesting and popular 
type of college course. 

So much for the proposal to teach doctrine in our church colleges. Per- 
haps it is a small issue to have made so much of it. Yet it would probably 
have a very beneficial effect if it were tried. The writer knows of one pro- 
fessor who has been doing this indirectly in his college courses with telling 
effect on some of his students. He has made many appreciate the rich heritage 
of the Lutheran Church. To the furtherance of this end is this proposal 
offered. 


CHRISTIAN FREDERICK WELDEN 


GEORGE DRACH 
Trappe, Pennsylvania 


QC‘OME men and women who did noble and enduring work in their day, a 
KJ hundred and more years ago, may have been forgotten by this time 
except by a few of their descendants. It seems desirable, it may even be the 
sacred duty of someone, to revive their memories and to restore to the pres- 
ent generation some of the ardor, ambition, progressive pioneer spirit, and 
other fine qualities of the dead. 

Christian Frederick Welden, rather slight but nevertheless sturdy in 
frame, mild in temperament, a courteous gentleman but loyal to his convic- 
tions and determined in his actions, wise in his counsels and ardent in his 
zeal, an inspiring preacher, a recognized scholar, a trusted, faithful, and 
efficient administrator of the church’s affairs, was such a man of varied 
activity and wide influence in his day and generation. 

Christian Frederick was born September 29, 1812, in Dinglingen, Baden, 
Germany, son of John Rudolph Welden and his wife Catharine Salome (née 
Strebler). When he was six years old his parents emigrated to the United 
States of America. Like many other Germans of those days, they sought 
religious freedom and economic security in the new world. They settled in 
New York City, where Christian attended the Philopatrian Academy. The 
Rev. Dr. F. William Geissenhainer took an interest in the young man and 
gave him private instruction with a view to his ordination. It was usual in 
those days for gifted Lutheran pastors in the larger cities to conduct, as it 
were, one-professor private theological schools for the education of young 
men who desired to enter the Christian ministry. In 1833 Dr. Geissenhainer 
took an extended vacation and left his church, St. Matthew’s in New York, 
to be served temporarily by two of his theological students, one of whom was 
Christian Frederick Welden. Their inexperience was severely tested when 
an epidemic of cholera broke out and the young men were called upon to 
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officiate at the funerals of many members of the congregation and others in 
the city. Christian was called upon to perform the sad duty of officiating at 
the funeral of his father, who met an untimely death as a victim of the 
prevalent scourge. 

Licensed by the Ministerium of New York in 1833, Christian was sent 
on probation to Rochester, New York, to do homé mission work and establish 
a congregation of German Lutherans. He did this in the section called Rush 
at that time, and then, after a year of faithful work, he accepted a call to the 
Lutheran church in New Holland, Pennsylvania. He was ordained by the 
New York Ministerium and transferred to the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. 
He remained in New Holland for five years, after which he served con- 
secutively at a number of places with two or more congregations at each place. 
Residing at Bucksville, Bucks County, he took charge of the Kintnersville 
parish with five congregations: Durham, Springfield, Nockamixen, Kellers, 
and Tinicum. After four years he went to Zion, Spring City, Pennsylvania, 
where he served eight years. He remained only one year at Berrysburg, 
Dauphin County, Penna. Then as pastor of Salem church, Bethlehem, Penna., 
he gave them fifteen years of service (1851-1866), preaching also at Free- 
mansburg, Hecktown, Altonah, and Bushkill. While serving the Bethlehem 
charge he was elected president of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania in 1855. 
Twice he was re-elected. His predecessors had served for only one year each. 
His re-elections were evidences of the high esteem in which he was held and 
of the efficiency of his administration. 

During his incumbency as president a number of very important ques- 
tions were discussed and first steps taken for their solution. One of the 
burning questions was that of theological education. The Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania at that time cooperated in the Gettysburg Theological Sem- 
inary and Pennsylvania College, as it was then called. The Rev. Dr. C. F. 
Schaeffer had been selected as German professor of the Ministerium to teach 
in both college and seminary. The Ministerium wanted him to teach the Ger- 
man students in all branches of theology and to be relieved of his work in 
the college. The members of the Board of Directors at Gettysburg declined 
to agree to this arrangement because they disliked the idea of making the 
seminary a predominantly German institution. They even went so far as to 
request that the Ministerium’s funds for the endowment of professorships 
be turned over to the Board. The Ministerium would not yield and in turn 
threatened to call a special meeting of synod to plan for the establishment of 
the “German Branch of the Gettysburg theological faculty,” to be conducted 
independently of the Board. This was in 1858. So the language question be- 
came a factor in the desire for a separate theological school on the territory 
of the Ministerium. Another factor related to doctrinal differences, and in 
1859 the Ministerium passed a resolution requiring ministers who applied 
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for membership and also beneficiary students to pledge their adherence to 
the Unaltered Augsburg Confession and Luther’s Small Catechism. 

Still another factor to which President Welden referred was the re- 
moteness of the institution both for professors and students; and in those 
days, because of insufficient and uncomfortable traveling arrangements, Get- 
tysburg was somewhat isolated. President Welden concluded his report on 
this matter with a recommendation to establish a theological seminary on the 
territory of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania at a place where two or three 
ministers could take charge of the institution. That was five years before the 
Lutheran Theological Seminary at Philadelphia was established. In 1864, 
at the meeting of the Ministerium, Dr. Welden was appointed chairman of 
a committee to prepare a plan for the location of the new seminary ; and at a 
special meeting of the Ministerium that year, on July 26, in Allentown, Penna., 
the plan was adopted. The principal items were: that the seminary should be 
unreservedly based on all the Lutheran Confessions, that it should be located 
in Philadelphia, and that instruction should be given both in English and in 
German. That was three years before the organization of the General Council 
in 1867. Dr. Welden was elected a member of the first Board of Directors. 

Other matters with which President Welden had to deal in his reports 
to the synod were: a new constitution for congregations, an English liturgy, 
the support of widows, orphans, and disabled ministers, the more liberal sup- 
port of missions, both home and foreign, and the filling of vacant pulpits. 

It was decided that, in order to bring about a uniform practice, vacant 
congregations should apply to the president of the synod, sending him the 
name of the pastor they wished to call. The president and the president of 
the district conference were to be approached for advice in seeking a pastor. 
This regulation became the practice of the Ministerium in subsequent years, 
though it was often not strictly observed by congregations. 

President Welden was a diligent student of the Lutheran liturgy and of 
Lutheran hymns. While he was president an English liturgy was published 
in 1857, which in its essential parts was the forerunner of the Common Serv- 
ice Book of our church today. Dr. Welden was.a member of the General 
Council’s liturgical committee, which prepared the Church Book, and he 
served on the joint committee which was entrusted with the preparation of 
the Common Service. 

As a result of his wide experience in rural parishes, President Welden 
recommended that some measure be devised by which one pastor would not 
have to serve a parish with many scattered congregations, because he could 
not possibly carry on his work in so many congregations with any degree of 
competence. Unfortunately this recommendation, made eighty-eight years ago, 
still remains to be carried out to an entirely satisfactory conclusion. 

Another wise recommendation relates to the boundary lines of the Min- 
isterium and the East Pennsylvania Synod. A joint committee was appointed 
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which “decided that love and harmony between the synods could better be 
promoted by a geographical division.” Later this recommendation was fol- 
lowed by a proposal to divide the territory so that to the Ministerium would 
belong all congregations east of a line drawn along the Schuylkill river to 
Tamaqua and along the Catawissa railroad to the north branch of the Susque- 
hanna River and along the north branch until it-reaches the New York state 
line. All congregations lying west of this boundary line were to belong to the 
East Pennsylvania Synod. This matter of boundary lines, however, remained 
unsettled and is even now, after over eighty years, still in the process of 
solution, 

Concerning the care of disabled ministers and the families of departed 
pastors, it is interesting to note that while the whole Ministerium was re- 
garded as being to some degree responsible and each district conference was 
actually assessed for this purpose, “it was felt that there would be few 
families for which the synod would be responsible as the congregations which 
the pastors had served would usually take over the care of their families after 
their death.”’ As for the care of orphans, the Rev. Dr. William A. Passavant 
gave Mrs. Charles W. Schaeffer the first dollar to open an Orphans’ Home in 
Philadelphia. She and several other women of the Philadelphia churches 
rented a house in Germantown, but so many children were enrolled that after 
a few months a site was purchased where the institution was permanently 
located. 

President Welden’s interest in missions was so pronounced and definite, 
and his qualifications were so evident, that when the Ministerium felt that it 
was necessary to appoint a full-time superintendent of missions on its terri- 
tory, the choice fell upon him as a matter of course. He was elected in 1866, 
with the understanding that he would also take personal charge of the im- 
migrant station at Castle Garden, New York, to get and keep in touch with 
German Lutherans as soon as they arrived in America and after they had 
settled somewhere. It is not possible in this brief biographical sketch to make 
a list of the many congregations in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and elsewhere 
which he started or developed during the six years of his active supervision. 

The last mission church which he organized was St. Peter’s in West Phila- 
delphia, of which he became the permanent pastor in 1871. For twelve years 
he served this church, resigning in 1883 owing to ill health, and then he was 
made pastor emeritus at the age of seventy-one years. 

Lovingly cared for during the last decade and a half of his earthly life 
by his daughters Mary and Kate in his home at 871 Holly Street, West Phila- 
delphia, he fell asleep in Jesus on October 2, 1899, in his eighty-sixth year. 
His body rests by the side of his wife in Fernwood cemetery, Philadelphia. 
In 1840 he married Mary Anna Douglas, a descendant of Scotch ancestors, 
whom he had learned to know in her parent’s home in New York City. At his 
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death he was survived by six children, ten grandchildren and five great- 
grandchildren. One of his granddaughters, Marie Douglas Sterr, was married 
on October 19, 1899, to the author of this biographical sketch. 

In 1889 Muhlenberg College conferred on him the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Divinity, when he was seventy-seven years old, a very much belated 
recognition of Dr. Welden’s character, talents, work, and achievements. Now, 
one hundred and thirty-three years after his birth and forty-seven years after 
his death, the time has come again to honor him by recalling who he was and 
what he did, as a pastor of a number of congregations, as one-time president 
of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, as a pioneer in numerous church activ- 
ities during a period of transitions and developments of major significance 
in the Lutheran Church in America, and as the first minister to hold the 
office of superintendent of Home Missions in the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. 


THE MIND OF IGNATIUS LOYOLA 
A Stupy IN THE PsyCHOPATHOLOGY OF RELIGION 


CARL J. SCHINDLER 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 


WO conversions in the early years of the sixteenth century have 
profoundly affected the course of history. Both conversions were born 
of a deep longing for closer communion with God; both of them led to a 
progressing break with the past and the building of a new life. Both of 
them culminated in the publication of confessions that gave expression to 
the newly discovered truth and formed the basis for the establishment of 
new religious communions. The ninety-five theses of Martin Luther were 
written in 1517, the “Spiritual Exercises” of Ignatius Loyola in 1522. 
Comparing these contemporaries, one again becomes aware of the genius 
of Luther. With a sure sense of direction, Luther seems to be able to find 
his way through the underbrush of medieval theology, mysticism, folklore, 
and pious practices to the clear springs of the biblical religion. At the same 
time he shows his essential healthy-mindedness by his unfailing ability to 
distinguish between wholesome and morbid types of Christian piety. Writers 
have been inclined to emphasize the psychological subtlety of the “Spiritual 
Exercises.” It has been claimed that they represent the first studied attempt 
to control the mental lives of others by the use of neither force nor argu- 
ment but by the manipulation of the emotions. The outcome of this experi- 
ment can only be assessed if the complete sincerity as well as the definitely 
pathological nature of the author are clearly recognized. 
Ignatius is an outstanding illustration of the tortured, divided soul. He 
hates his own self with.a deep loathing, and his whole religious life is a 
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desperate attempt to suppress and destroy his own individuality; yet it is 
only in the fleeting moments of trance that he is able to forget his own Ego. 
The religion of Ignatius has its roots in three successive youthful disappoint- 
ments of traumatic severity. Three times he failed at the last moment to 
reach a coveted goal. Deeply hurt, he turned from a life that could deal ‘such 
cruel blows to the more certain, more satisfying life of mystical contempla- 
tion. The inner world offered in abundance exactly those joys which the 
world of reality had denied. 

Ignatius was the scion of a noble Spanish family. When he was only 
eleven years old, his parents sent him as page to the royal court to be trained 
for knighthood. Vainly did the frightened child plead with his parents to 
spare him the separation from home and loved ones. Suddenly deprived of 
parental affection, Ignatius never learned to give or receive love as a spon- 
taneous natural activity of the human personality. Love became a theological 
quality, something to be found in God rather than man. 

After several years his homesickness subsided and he began to take pride 
in his role as a loyal defender of his royal master. To be at his king’s com- 
mand day and night, to spare no effort in his cause, to be a taithful vassal 
became the leading motive in Ignatius’ life. He eventually received a com- 
mission in the Spanish army but suffered a bullet wound in one of his first 
battles. His leg was shattered and his military career came to a sudden and 
dramatic end. Ignatius himself recognized the far-reaching psychologicai 
effect of this shock. In his autobiography’ he describes the disappointment 
of finding himself crippled, without any hope of ever being able to serve his 
master on the field of battle: “His [Ignatius always refers to himself in 
the third person] special delight was in the military life and he seemed led 
by a strong and empty desire of gaining for himself a great name” (p. 19). 
In retrospect he can see the hand of God who saved him from vain ambition 
and inspired him to a new life in which he sought not his but God’s glory. 
In the language of the psychologist, he found a compensation for his lost 
military career in spiritual warfare. The “Spiritual Exercises”? advise the 
novice to visualize the armies of Christ and Lucifer poised for battle: “It 
will be here to see a great camp in all that region of Jerusalem, where the 
supreme Captain-general of the good is Christ the Lord; another camp in 
the region of Babylon, where the leader of the enemies is Lucifer (p. 63).3 


1 O’Connor, The Autobiography of Ignatius Loyola. New York: Benzinger Brothers, 
1900. 

2 The Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius, ed. by C. Lattey, S.J. St. Louis and Lon- 
don: B. Herder Book Co., 1928. ? 

3 In an article, “Emotional Implications of Rejection and Discharge by the Armed 
Forces,” published in Welfare, Vol. XI, No. 1, Saul Rosenzweig, chief psychologist at 
the Western State Psychiatric Hospital, Pittsburgh, calls attention to the case of Henry 
‘James, the novelist, who was prevented by an accident from taking part in the Civil War. 
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The third great disappointment has to do with a “lady of high rank.” 
During the long and painful hours of his convalescence he frequently day- 
dreamed that he was serving her as a knight-errant, carrying out her wishes 
regardless of the dangers and difficulties that were involved. The crippled 
man seeks compensation in a life of phantasy, reassuring himself that the 
uselessness of his limb has in no way affected his manhood. He actually 
courted a noblewoman at that time, though he never proposed marriage to 
her. He was not in orders, had not yet considered an ecclesiastical career, 
and was free to marry, had he wished to do so. Strong inhibitions that were 
already active made such a step impossible. Ignatius preferred his world of 
phantasies to the world of realities. Imaginary situations, created and manipu- 
lated at will, gave him all the satisfactions he wanted. When “‘the illustrious 
lady” finally broke with Ignatius, he looked upon it as additional proof of the 
fickleness of human nature. In time the memory of this unhappy romance 
merged into the image of the Virgin and Ignatius became a fervent devotee 
of the Mother of Christ. 

Ignatius ascribes his decision to serve the church to the accidental read- 
ing of a history of the saints. He perused it during his illness and vowed 
that he “would do the things the saints did.’’* Such a career offered opportuni- 
ties for adventure and made it possible in the name of religion to engage in 
certain abnormal practices that he was no longer able to suppress. “He ceased 
to care for hair, hands, and feet.”> He began to go about barefooted, clad in 
rags; he administered severe beatings to himself. He shut out the daylight 
and sat for many hours in complete darkness. In the “Spiritual Exercises,” 
written at this time, he recommends to “chastise the flesh, that is to say, giv- 
ing it sensible pain, the which is given by the wearing of hair shirts, or 
cords or iron chains next to the flesh, scourging oneself, and by other kinds 
of austerities” (p. 39). He wants to live like the humblest poor, presumably 
because Christ “became poor for our sake,” actually because of an excessive 
amount of masochistic tendencies.® 

Masochism may well be a form of infantilism. Masochistic individuals de- 
rive stimulation and pleasure from experiences which are ordinarily disa- 


He brooded over it until the first World War gave him an opportunity to engage in 
numerous volunteer activities on behalf of the Allied cause. “On a dramatic lifelong 
scale one sees in the experience of this man the depth to which the emotional implica- 
tions of army rejection or discharge can reach and with equal clarity appears the primor- 
dial force of the counterpart rehabilitation drive.” 

4 Autobiography, p. 20. 

5 Ibid., p. 40. 

6 A similar trend appears in Tolstoy’s identification with the Russian peasant. Both 
men were aristocrats by birth and find a solution of their inner conflicts through hu- 
mility in which they share the hardships of the poor. Both experience a period of deep 
dissatisfaction with life, accompanied by strong suicidal urges before they reach the 
new orientation. See the Confessions of Count Leo Tolstoy. 
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greeable or revolting. Ignatius slept in beds where people had just died of 
the plague. He begged for his food in the streets, eating what people offered 
him. He inflicted various forms of physical torture upon himself. His 
phraseology indicates identification with dead bodies. The constitution of the 
order demands of novices that they must be as completely without a will of 
their own as “a corpse would be that allows itself to be carried here and 
there and be handled after any fashion.’” 

Masochistic trends seldom occur without their sadistic counterpart. There 
is ample evidence of its presence in Ignatius. Among the more concealed 
evidences is his excessive need to rule others physically and mentally, and to 
deprive them of even the most elementary expressions of their own per- 
sonality. With great tenderness for the poor, the sick, the prostitutes, he 
combines ruthless harshness. He can send his most loyal friends as mission- 
aries to the Far East without any regret over the fact that they shall proba- 
bly perish in the undertaking. The novices must divest themselves of “all love 
of creature,’ and by that he means their natural affection for family and 
friends in order to “turn all their affection towards the Creator.” He de- 
liberately humiliated and rejected his brother who was trying to show him 
kindness. But there are even more overt practices which show the pathological 
nature of the man. Whenever a member of the order had violated any of the 
rules, Ignatius would ask the man to name his own penance. Since all pen- 
ances consisted of physical punishment, Ignatius had the grotesque satisfac- 
tion of seeing a person select the kind of pain he was to suffer. Perhaps the 
most abnormal situation he created was the instruction that priests must 
scourge themselves in the presence of other priests. The completely obscene 
nature of this practice needs no elucidation. 

Ignatius, however, was not an ordinary degenerate, but quite plainly 
a mentally ill person. In the autobiography he describes frequent visions 
which are typical hallucinations mostly in the visual field. During the writ- 
ing of the Exercises he saw. “a white object with rays emanating from it.” 
He had many visions of Jesus who appeared to him as “a white body, neither 
large nor small; there seems to be no distinction of members in his body.” 
This vision appeared to him often while he was working on the Exercises, 
“perhaps twenty or even forty times.”® If this account is true, and there is 
no reason to doubt the veracity of Ignatius, we must conclude that this fa- 


7 “In illness he found it hard to divert his mind from the thought of death, lest he 
should find in the thought too much consolation.” Autobiography, p. 60. 

8 William G. Lennox, M.D., Science and Seizures (New York: Harper, 1941): “In 
his autobiography St. Ignatius described what may have been petit mal” (a form of 
epilepsy). Much of the evidence seems to contradict this assumption. 

9 Hallucinatory. visions of shining objects are common in Dementia Praecox and 
the Manic Depressive Psychoses. Information based upon statement made to the author 
by George T. Baskett, M.D., superintendent of State Hospital at Retreat, Pa. 
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mous classic of Catholic devotion was written at a time when its author was 
suffering from an acute mental illness. The visions were not limited to the 
person of Christ but included the Trinity as well as the Devil.° As is 
characteristic of genuine hallucinations, Ignatius never doubted the objective 
reality of these appearances. 

Strangely enough, the founder of the order that has taken the lead in 
Catholic education was a man of little intellectual ability. He took an un- 
usually long time to complete his course in theology and did so only in order 
to obtain ordination and with it the right to read Mass. Nowhere does he 
refer to the current problems in scholastic theology. In the rare instances 
when he discusses the doctrines of the church, he adopts the crudest, most 
literal interpretation. He names some Church Fathers and scholastics, though 
one wonders how much he studied them in view of his candid admission 
that “he was not drawn to study by any liking, but found it great uphill 
work.” He explains his inability to concentrate by the fact that “so many 
spiritual thoughts came into his mind” that he found it difficult to interest 
himself in the pursuit of the arts. This lack of intellectual ability probably 
accounts for the complete absence of the rational element in his writings. 
For Ignatius there existed only two sources of truth, the authority of the 
church and the visionary experience. Ignatius was undoubtedly what has 
recently come to be known as an “eidetic individual.” Such people are capable 
of visualizing objects they are thinking about. These images can be produced 
at will and have a life-like distinction and clarity. Eidetic imagery is normal 
in childhood but disappears ordinarily at puberty. Its presence in adults is 
considered abnormal, though there is at present no agreement among psy- 
chologists as to the clinical significance of this characteristic. Ignatius, how- 
ever, thought that everybody had this ability, and throughout the “Exercises” 
urges novices to visualize situations in the life of Christ: “It will be here 
with the imaginative sight to see the road from Nazareth to Bethlehem, con- 
sidering the length, the width, and whether the road be level or through 
valleys, etc.” 

The type of mental ailment from which he suffered can with a fair 
degree of accuracy be determined as a manic-depressive psychosis. He was 
subject to excessive mood swings. There were periods of profound depres- 
sion with suicide impulses, followed by states of great exultation. He cried 
easily and experienced mental blockages when “he could neither pray .. . 
nor hear . . . nor talk about God.” In the depressed phase mental life 
is slowed down and a few thoughts dominate the mind with compulsive in- 
sistence. At such times Ignatius went through his periods of scrupulosity 
when he confessed the same trivial sins, often several times in a day. The 


10 See “The Religious Life of the Mentally Ill,” in The Lutheran Church Quarterly, 
October, 1943. 
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feeling of complete unworthiness, of having forfeited every claim to the 
good-will of God and man are all present in Ignatius. He speaks from ex- 
perience when he describes the “peculiarity of the evil spirit to cause remorse, 
to sadden and to place impediments, disquieting with false rumors.”™ 

In the corresponding manic phase, mentation-is abnormally speeded up. 
The patient is no longer aware of any obstacles. (“With divine consolation 
all difficulties become pleasures and all fatigue rest.’”*) There is boundless 
energy in which the need for food or sleep is no longer felt. (Ignatius needed 
very little food or sleep during long periods of his life.) Manic patients often 
see life in a new light and feel that they have found solutions to problems 
that used to puzzle them. Ignatius describes that he was sitting along a 
stream while writting the “Exercises” and suddenly “his mind was enlight- 
ened on many subjects, spiritual and intellectual. So clear was this knowledge 
that from that day everything appeared in a new light.’?* 

How could an individual as ill as Ignatius accomplish his mission? The 
answer lies in the nature of the disease. A manic-depressive patient retains a 
large degree of judgment and remains in continuous contact with his en- 
vironment. There are long periods of recession when the patient is apparently 
normal apart from a heightened emotionality. In the manic phase he is filled 
with plans, schemes, ambitions, oblivious of any obstacles. Many of the 
missionary enterprises of Ignatius were probably begun at such times. 

Is it possible for a person, himself mentally sick, to develop the psycho- 
logical acumen that characterizes the “Exercises”? The fame of Ignatius as 
a profound student of human nature is probably overdrawn. A critical study 
sof the “Exercises” reveals not so much a man who understands others as 
an individual who tries to come to terms with his own difficulties. A manic- 
depressive psychosis magnifies the feelings of happiness and sadness that 
are normally present in every person. The manic-depressive sees these nor- 
mal emotions of joy and sorrow under a microscope, as it were, enormously 
enlarged but neither blurred nor distorted. 

What Ignatius attempts in the “Exercises,” is to produce in others the 
same abnormally heightened emotional states that came to him as a result 
of his illness. People of average emotionality will probably react to Ignatius’ 
suggestions only slightly or not at all. In predisposed individuals his methods 
can be highly effective, but one is forced to conclude that they promote mental 
illness rather than health. For that reason the “Exercises” are a very danger- 
ous stimulant to the devotional life. 

The amazing career of Ignatius Loyola leads to two pertinent observa- 
tions. The power of the Gospel is such that it can take hold of even a thor- 


? 


11 The Spiritual Exercises, p. 144. 
12 Autobiography, p. 104. 
13 Ibid., p. 57. 
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oughly sick mind and fill it with a new content and purpose. The other obser- 
vation, less encouraging, is the fact that in any age a pathological individual 
can find followers and influence the course of history for centuries. 


THE CLOSE OF MARTIN LUTHER’S LIFE 


RUDOLF THIEL 
Translated by Gustav K. WIENCKE 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


[According to a report in The Christian Century for October 17, 1945, 
a textbook, La Religion Explicada, prepared by Father Ardizzone for the 
use of high school students in Argentina and approved by the Roman 
Catholic authorities there, treats Luther and the other Protestant Reformers 
in terms such as these: “Protestantism does not possess the elements of a 
true church. It has no holiness. Luther, Calvin, Henry VIII, Theodore Beza, 
etc., were all men of infamous and scandalous conduct. . . . God never uses 
such corrupt people to fulfill the important mission of founding a religion... . 
Luther preferred to remain in the mud puddle of his licentious life. After 
he had drunk well and eaten to satiety and blasphemed without restraint, he 
died, gorged with food and wine, at the end of a banquet in 1546. Many 
historians affirm that he hanged himself, thus ending with suicide a life of 
sadness.” The myth of Luther’s suicide has of course been discarded long 
since by informed Roman Catholic historians. But since this and other dis- 
tortions of the truth still have some currency, it is fitting to present the true 
story of Luther’s last days, especially now that the four hundredth anniver- 
sary of Luther’s death is about to be observed. The following translation is 
from a chapter in Rudolf Thiel’s Luther, Vol. II (Berlin: Paul Neff Verlag, 
1937), which was reviewed in this Quarterly, Vol. XIII (April, 1940), pp. 
214-15.—The Editors. ] 


As 5 panicle his whole youth Luther trembled and quaked before 
that promised hour when the Saviour would return to judge the quick 
and the dead. When he crept into the cloister to earn heaven by mortifying 
his flesh, he never succeeded in banning a groundless fear which envisioned 
the Son of God upon a rainbow riding down with a sword of vengeance and 
of terror. And when Luther utterly despaired of any human attempt to sat- 
isfy God, then this reverent Christian wrought the hard doctrine of a faith 
which endures the torture of uncertainty, which by a stubborn and humble 
surrender to an unknown fate bridled a mania to know everything. That 
was the gospel of Friar Martin—not redemption, freedom, peace, but rather 
the most dreadful tension of a human soul in the abyss between God and 
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devil. Luther’s existence remained a position of blessed despair; under his 
feet through all his life trembled that hellish fear of judgment out*of which 
he, unknowingly and unwillingly, had delivered his generation and his 
posterity as well. 

During Luther’s great battles against the pope this fear departed for 
a time; those were his truly happy, relaxed moments; Yet in the silence of 
the Wartburg a horror seized him again and overshadowed the second, more 
difficult, war of the Reformer against his own companions, the fanatics and 
the sectarians, those spirits who had become free and assured—until he 
collapsed in despair at the meaning of his life, in the terrible tortures which 
he would yet undergo on judgment day. And not until that finat and most 
profound disillusionment of the Prophet, the realization of the incurable 
evil of this world—not until then did that inborn fear of judgment change 
into a hesitating, then a growing, and finally an overwhelming longing for 
the end of all deceit and struggle and alarm, a yearning for the “dear” judg- 
ment day. 

The vision of an imminent collapse of the world was a common appari- 
tion to all Christians of that uprooted age. The Reformer steered clear of 
those mystic, ecstatic ideas for a long time. At fifty years he yet poked fun at 
the calculations which one of his friends made on the basis of Daniel and 
Revelation: ““A few weeks ago you prophesied to us that the judgment day 
would be on Michaelmas (September 29), now it is supposed to come on St. 
Luke’s Day (October 18). I would gladly give my children’s christening pres- 
ents away and all the rest of my possessions, but I’m worried that no one will 
take them because tomorrow evening at six o’clock we will all be sitting in 
heaven. O how we will be ashamed of ourselves!” 

But as the years went by Luther’s table companions heard the Doctor 
speak of the end of the world more and more frequently. 

“This age, if one compares it with times past, is like a little apple just 
ready to fall from a tree. The empires, which Daniel had decreed for the 
world, are gone. The pope has maintained the Roman Empire, but he is the 
last cup of poison; he’ll fall now, too. The antichrist has appeared and the 
world rages. I am certain that the day is near. We or our children will see 
its coming.” 

Says one at the table: “Doctor, at that time the gospel is not supposed 
to be preached anywhere!” Luther replied: “Sure, what does it mean that 
we have the gospel in our little nook? This tiny bit of Saxony won’t hold up 
the judgment day.” 

Traitorous zeal! This Christian, who felt a greater terror of the last 
judgment than anyone, now learned to greet that day and to long for it. 
Less and less did he conceal his conviction that the end was near. He listed 
the proofs: On earth building, planting, accumulation of wealth is going 
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on as never before; all arts have reached their highest development, all vices 
likewise. Everyone is fighting—in politics, in the home, in the church. Man- 
kind has degenerated; people are aged before their time; new sicknesses 
rage; the methods of warfare have become most horrible; even nature is fall- 
ing into ruin. Luther observed that even the wild life had become mean- 
looking, He wondered once why the winter lasted so unusually long: “If this 
is not a sign for us that redemption is standing at the door?” 

Gradually grating notes sounded out of the breast of that Prophet who 
was so sick of life. “It will get still worse, so that they will cry in every 
hamlet: O Lord, come with the day of judgment!” “Teach your church to 
pray for the day of the Lord because there’s no use hoping for better times. 
God will hear nothing but an imploring for the last judgment!” 

Finally Luther yielded to the temptation to calculate the appointed day. 
Out of Daniel, to be sure, he dared only to conclude that the day is near. 
But on the basis of an old belief in a six-thousand year cycle of world history 
Luther decided upon the year 1590, only to employ a curious comparison 
with the unfulfilled three days which Christ was to rest in the grave, and 
thus to come upon the very present time... . “The end, the end, the end is 
at hand, to God be thanks!” 

The sixty-year-old Luther yearned out of the depths of his heart to bid 
this world farewell. His physical powers forsook him. Often he had to be 
carried to church. Only after a meal was he able to write his letters; only 
under the attack of mighty emotions was he able to complete his last books. 
So many sufferings plagued him that he wondered at times how such a 
burdened life could manage to breathe. Attacks of arthritis, headaches, and 
spells of numbness were daily events. The bladder stone became more stub- 
born and could not be driven off by any panaceas—such as were given to 
him by acquaintances and distinguished people. Heart attacks brought him 
face to face with death more than once. Finally the doctors resorted to the 
most painful means of their questionable art. They cut a wound in his thigh 
which he had to keep open by applying burning mixtures—thereby the evil 
humors were to be drawn off... . 

“T am fagged out, am tired of life, am nothing any more. Pray earnestly 
that the Lord take my soul to himself in peace. May God grant me a blessed 
little hour and may he come with his glorious day, soon, only soon, ah, 
right soon. Amen.” 

In the last hour of Luther’s life the evil world tortured him as severely 
as never before. The people of Wittenberg tormented the days of his poor 
old age with their godless, unruly ways. Usury flourished, greed ruled, and 
morals grew wild. Women and girls wore immodest clothes; the students 
began to have intercourse with French prostitutes; forbidden dances were 
appearing at weddings and christenings and everywhere unchristian display 
was developing. “I have written and taught but to no avail! I prophesy to 
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you that all your treasures will be devoured by soldiers and they will abuse 
your wives and children!” 

Ingratitude, too, was shown to Luther. The city, in which he had spent 
the money of the prince, which he ‘had served without pay for two-and- 
thirty years, prohibited him from building! The congregation would not put 
up with chastisement from the pulpit. During the singing of the hymns there 
was such an unabashed murmuring and whispering that Luther broke loose 
in the sermon: “If you want to howl, buzz, grunt, growl, then go out to the 
cows and pigs and they will answer you rightly, but do not hamper the 
church!” When it was no better the next Sunday, Luther drew his cloak 
about him and forsook the house of God. Pastor Bugenhagen thundered at 
the astonished citizens: “You have chased our Father Doctor Martin out of 
the church for me. You'll drive me out, too, so that I will never preach to 
you again!” o 

Luther was terribly excited. “You thankless beasts, I will stop teaching 
you and will throw no more pearls before the swine! I don’t care to be a 
shepherd to such sows! If I should be called the head of the church at 
Wittenberg, then the devil would invoke his blessing upon that!” 

Luther had intended several times to turn his back upon Wittenberg. 
Now he carried out his intention. He accompanied a friend upon a tour of 
inspection to Zeitz and sent him back alone with a letter to Kate: “I wanted 
to arrange it so that I would not have to come to Wittenberg again. My 
heart has grown so cold that I can’t take pleasure in being there any more. I 
also want you to sell the garden and livestock, house and land. However, I 
want to give the house back to my gracious lord, and it would be best for 
you to move to Zuelsdorf while I am still living. I could help you with my 
pay to improve the little property there, for I hope that my gracious lord 
will continue my pay there, at least for this last year of my life. After my 
death the four elements in Wittenberg won’t have you, therefore it would 
be better to do during my lifetime what should be done eventually. I’ve 
heard more out in the country than I ever learned at Wittenberg, so I am 
tired of the city and won’t come back, God help me.” 

Seven months before his death Luther fled from the city in which he 
had lived, taught, and battled for a generation—driven out by the evil of 
this world.... 

Now, of course, everything that had legs hurried to appease the old 
man. The university sent Bugenhagen and Melanchthon, the city its mayor, 
the prince his personal physician. Amsdorf was called upon to act as medi- 
ator. Everyone plead, everyone promised that it would be better. Luther 
journeyed on to Merseburg, to Leipzig, to the court at Weimar, and fourteen 
days later returned home. A municipal ordinance was drawn up to discipline 
public manners. But the aged man was mistrustful: “They are only making 
mockery.” 
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His three-and-sixtieth birthday Luther celebrated with good friends, 
chatting cheerfully and yet touched by the shadow of another world. “Easter 
I will not see again.” 

His little dog stood at the table and waited for a morsel, never tufning 
its eyes away. “Who could pray the way that dog can look for a bit of meat!” 
One asks whether animals, too, will go to heaven. “Why, sure, for God will 
create a new heaven and a new earth, new pets and little dogs with golden 
skins. There the flowers, foliage, and grass will be as delightful as an em- 
erald. And there will be a great light and everything which we think beautiful 
here will be nothing special there. Our eyes will sparkle like fine silver, our 
bodies will respond to our slightest thought, like a bit of down. We will 
content ourselves with the grace of God. If we only have it, then all the 
creatures of God smile at us.” So the fecund eye of this Christian portrayed 
eternal life. 

As he was saying farewell to his friends, he pleaded in a feeble voice: 
“Be true to the Gospel. I foresee that when I am dead, many brethren will 
fall away and will deliver a worse blow against the Gospel than all the crude, 
ignorant, epicurean papists.” 

Eight days later he finished his lectures which had kept him occupied 
for ten years. “That’s the dear Genesis. Our Lord God grant that someone 
after me will do it better. I am weak; I can’t do anything more.” 

Upon the leaf of a book he wrote his last prophecy, more terrible, more 
full of foreboding, and more touching than any earlier prophecies: “Three 
things will ruin the Christian religion. First, forgetting the blessings which 
we have received from the Gospel. Secondly, the certainty which prevails 
everywhere already. Thirdly, that worldly wisdom which seeks to comprehend 
everything with assured order and which seeks to create a general peace by 
its godless plans.” 

In January of the next year Luther journeyed to the Counts of Mans- 
feld in order to reconcile a fraternal quarrel in their family. He reported 
all details to Kate, brightly and cheerfully. 

Halle, January 25, 1546 

“A huge Anabaptist met us with waves of water and floes of ice. She 
covered the country and threatened us with anabaptism. I would not have 
thought that the Saale River could boil up so that she would rumble over 
stone streets and everything. Because the people and the drivers, and we, 
too, were faint-hearted, we did not want to betake ourselves into the water 
and thus tempt God. For the devil has a grudge against us and lives in the 
water. And it is not necessary that we should provide the pope together 
with his crowd a crazy pleasure. So we had to keep still, took in good Torgau 
beer and good Rhine wine; therewith we refreshed ourselves and assured 
ourselves that the Saale would calm down.” 
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Eisleben, January 30. 

“Grace and peace in Christ, especially to my old, poor, and, as I know, 
weak love. Dear Kate! I have been weak on the way close by Eisleben; that 
was my fault. But if you had been there, then you would have said it was 
the fault of the Jews or of their God. For we had to go through a village 
where many Jews live; perhaps they blew at me so»hard. For such a cold 
wind went over me back in the wagon, right through my barret, as if it 
wanted to freeze my brains to ice. That may have helped bring on dizziness, 
but now, God be praised, I am in good shape... .” 


Eisleben, February 6. 
“We sit here and endure torment and would gladly be away from here, 
but that cannot be, as I reckon, before eight days. Your little sons are still 
in Mansfeld. Otherwise we have eriough to devour and to guzzle, and would 
have happy days if it were not for these vexing negotiations.” 


Eisleben, February 7. 

“Now I have become a lawyer. But it won’t bring them any success. 
It would be better if they would let me stay a theologian. If I am to get in 
that legal profession, then, if I live, I would like to be a prankish spirit who 
would break their pride by God’s grace. Read the Small Catechism, Kate, ot 
which you once said, “Everything that’s written in it is written about me.” 
For you want to do the worrying for your God, as if he were not al- 
mighty, he who could create ten Doctor Martins if the only existing old 
Dottor would drown in the Saale, or in the Ofenloch, or on Wolf’s fowling- 
floor. The country wine here is good and the Naumberg beer is very good, 
only it seems to me that it fills my chest with phlegm by its pitch. The devil 
has ruined the beer with pitch everywhere in the world, and in your country 
the wine with sulphur.” i 


Eisleben, Fébruary 10. 

“Most sainted Frau Doctor! We offer our hearty thanks for your mighty 
worrying which has kept you from sleeping. For during the time that you 
were worrying, the fire wanted to destroy us in our lodgings right close to 
the door of my room. And yesterday a stone almost fell upon our head and 
would have squashed us like a mouse in a trap. Then in our cozy chamber 
plaster and lime drizzled upon our head, until we got some people to touch 
the stone with two fingers. Then a stone, as long as two pillows and two 
spans broad fell down, thanks to your holy worry. Dr. Jonas wanted very 
much to have a bad shin because he accidentally struck it against a chest. If 
his leg had been quite square, then it would have gotten holes. So great is 
the envy among the people that he wouldn’t even begrudge me a bruised 
shin!” 
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Kisleben, February 14. 
“We hope to come home this week, God willing. God has shown much 
grace here, for the lords have smoothed almost everything over. Today I am 
to undertake to make them brothers again and will invite them as my guests 
so that they will speak to each other. For they have not spoken to each other, 
but have embittered themselves by exchanging written messages. Otherwise 
the young lords are jolly, go sledding together to the sound of fools’ bells, 
and the young ladies too, and they are staging a masquerade. I am sending 
you some trout which Countess Albrecht gave me; she is thoroughly happy 

about the reconciliation. | 
Martin LuTHeEr, your old sweetheart. 


On this Sunday Luther preached for the last time. On Wednesday night 
severe cramps in his chest seized him. “O Lord God, how it hurts me! I think 
that I will stay in Eisleben where I was born and baptized!” Physicians 
came, the counts, friends, sons stood about his bed. He murmured Bible 
verses, commended his soul into God’s hands. As he fell asleep, Jonas called 
to him whether he was determined to remain steadfast in Christ and in the 
doctrines which he had preached. Luther breathed a whispered yes. 

Two days before Luther had written a verse from John for someone 
in a book: “If a man keep my saying, he shall never see death,” and added, 
“How incredible that saying—yet it is the truth. If a man reflects seriously 
upon God’s word, believes in Him, and so falls asleep and dies, then he 
sinks away before he sees death and passes away blessedly, for certain.”’ 

Upon Luther’s desk lay a slip of paper bearing some notes in Latin in 
which the Reformer set a measure and limit to human striving: Five years 
are enough to learn the job of a peasant, five-and-twenty years to understand 
the business of government, but a hundred years must he stand before the 
church who would rightly understand the Bible! And in German the dying 
Luther added: 

“We are beggars. That is true.” 
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According to Paul. By Harris Franklin Rall. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1944. 
xv, 272 pages. 


“For I shrank not from declaring unto you the whole counsel of God.” These words 
in Paul’s farewell at Ephesus sum up his entire ministry. So rich and so varied were the 
elements of the religious experience which went into his gospel that interpreters of his 
letters have not always been able to grasp and transmit “the whole counsel of God” as 
he conceived it. St. Paul, like all other great pioneers of faith, has in this respect been 
at the mercy of his followers. 7 

Traditional theology has not paid enough attention to history, and the consequence 
has been to obscure the living religious experience of Paul by forcing it into the elaborate 
mold of a later system. On the other hand, some who profess to be ‘scientific’ and ‘his- 
torical’ in their approach have claimed to divorce ‘fact’ from ‘interpretation,’ and their 
conclusions, negative, or based on a materialistic view of life, have made Paul seem 
irrelevant for today. Extremes meet, and the great Apostle becomes the victim of the 
fractional religious experience and thinking of his would-be interpreters. Professor Rall 
writes to remedy this defect and thereby “to serve the Christian minister in aiding him 
to a richer and more positive message.” “If there is anything distinctive in this 
volume,” he says, “it is the fact that it combines these two interests, the historical and 
the theological.” 

The subject for investigation is “What is Christianity, and what is the value of 
Paul’s interpretation to us today?” At every step the reader is reminded that Chris- 
tianity began as a life, an experience of salvation, and that the theological interpretation 
of this experience came later. Paul stands at the beginning of the search of the new 
religion for a theology, but he does not present us with a ‘system.’ His letters are to 
be interpreted in the light of the factors which shaped the life and thought of himself 
and his readers. Only thus are we able to understand and apply its meaning to our times. 

Having laid down these principles of interpretation, the author proceeds to study 
Paul’s concept of man and of the origin and nature of sin. The Pauline experience of 
salvation is described in terms of “remaking,” and the meaning of grace, faith, and the 
new life is set forth in terms of this concept. This is followed by a consideration of the 
centrality of the cross and the significance of Christ for Paul. The idea of the Spirit 
and the origin, nature and function of the church are studied. Then a chapter on “‘Salva- 
tion in History and Beyond History” opens the way for the discussion of Paul’s ethics. 
This is a well-balanced treatment of the relation between religion and ethics, and of 
the inseparability of individual and social ethics. The book closes with a discussion of 
Paul’s conception of God and the relation of his religious experience to the later develop- 
ment of the doctrine of the Trinity. An epilogue summarizes the study and concludes that 
Paul gives us a religion which is historical, corporate, inner and individual, redemptive, 
ethical and free. 

The special value of this book lies in bringing together the varied elements of 
Paul’s life and thought which have commonly been separated by his partisan followers 
and magnified out of due proportion, so as to distort Paul’s position as a whole. Here 


1 Books reviewed or noticed in these pages may be secured through the United Lu- 
theran Publication House, 1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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there is no cheap and easy resort to ‘paradox.’ Instead, the author prefers to speak of 
“duality” (not dualism) and “polarity” in Paul, and to explain what others have called 
paradox, in terms of growth and creative living. The major interest of this review is to 
list the most important examples of this aspect of his treatment. 

1. Salvation. Some interpreters have defined salvation as ‘deliverance.’ But this is 
only one side of the Pauline experience, and the negative side at that. Professor Rall 
does full justice to it when he defines salvation as “the gift of life through the help of 
God, and deliverance from the evil which threatens and destroys life’ (p. 46). It is 
not merely deliverance, but life in all its aspects: “It embraces individual and social, 
the single soul and the new humanity, mystical and ethical, the beginning of the 
Christian life and its ever-recurring needs, God’s movement in history and that which 
lies beyond history” (p. 47). 

2. Grace. Similarly, Paul’s conception of grace is presented as something more 
inclusive than forgiveness and justification: it is “that undeserved love of God which 
goes out to man in forgiveness, which receives him in fellowship, and which creates in 
him the new life” (p. 58). 

3. Faith. The faith which responds to grace is for Paul “the total response to God 
of heart and mind and will’ (p. 59). Being the answer of spirit to spirit, it is “neither 
a conclusion reached by reflective reason nor an act of wishful thinking in denial of 
reason.” Faith also means trust, and faith and faithfulness belong together. “The object, 
of course, is not a proposition but a Person; faith is person answering to Person. Hence 
we must cal] it a perversion of the Christian position when, as has so often happened, 
Church, or doctrine, or Scripture has been set up as the object of faith” (p. 60). Paul’s 
faith “is an act of will and an aftitude of life,” man saying ‘yes’ to God, and is therefore 
essentially ethical. “As it is a surrender to love in its response to God, so it is necessarily 
an expression of love in its relation to men. If the second does not follow, then the 
first does not really obtain” (p. 61). 

4. Mysticism. Thus salvation means grace in us as well as for us, and this implies 
the remaking of man individually and socially. The remade life is not mystical alone, nor 
is it ethical alone: it is both mystical, ‘in Christ,’ and ethical. “The striking fact is that 
you can hardly find a mystical passage in Paul which does not include an ethical reference 
or implication” (p. 80). This distinguishes Paul from the Mystery cults, and, on the 
other hand from classical mysticism, which, in principle, conceive of the process of 
making men over “as something accomplished in some mysterious and directly miraculous 
fashion, apart from a consciously personal and ethical relation’ (p. 79). If Paul had 
been a sacramentarian of the mystery-type, he would have had to say that the Christian, 
having died with Christ, was automatically reborn for eternity. But he did not say this. 
He did not even say that the Christian, having died to sin, was automatically made 
perfect. Instead, he employed the categories of the personal and ethical and vital. “Here 
is no mere change of legal status or of metaphysical substance or nature. Salvation 
means life. Men are set into a new relation, a new life-giving fellowship; that is the 
divine deed, that is something absolute. But to have this life you must live it, to receive 
it you must in turn affirm it and express it; that is the human aspect, that is something 
finite and relative and growing. Not contradiction but polarity is the mark of this life.... 
This life has its two sides, independence and dependence, human freedom and God's 
determination, man’s constant decision and effort and God’s ever-needed grace and 
power. It is always, and all of it, God’s gift and man’s task” (pp. 83-84). 

5. Atonement. The author protests against “isolating the death of Christ from his 
total work and failing to relate the doctrine of the atonement to a comprehensive view of 
salvation” (p. 109). From this point of view he finds Aulén’s view as set forth in Christus 
Victor open to criticism: it omits large areas of Paul’s thought of Christ, 
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Whereas the eastern Church stressed the incarnation while the western Church 
stressed the atonement, “Paul saw the meaning of each of these in the other and both 
as parts, central but not alone, of one creative-redemptive movement of God” (p. 109). 
“The mistake of traditional theology has been to select now one, now another, of these 
analogies or pictures in which Paul set forth the meaning of Christ’s death, to literalize 
and formalize it, and then to try to construct from this an inclusive statement of 
doctrine” (p. 110). A 

6. Christ and God. In answering the question how Paul thought of God, four 
essentials are emphasized (pp. 125-129): (1) God was in Christ and Christ was of 
God. (2) Yet for Paul there was only one God: God the Father, Christ the Lord—‘“not 
Father God and Christ God, but God who is Father, and Christ who is Lord.” (3) For 
Paul, Christ was an historical and human personage: he was both the revelation of God 
and the revelation of men, the one in whom men were to grow up. (4) For Paul, “Christ 
is not only the center and culmination of human history, but the final purpose and 
meaning of all creation is to be found in him.” When Paul interpreted his religious 
experience, he did not think in terms of a union of ‘substances’ and ‘natures’ in Christ, 
but always the personal-ethical quality and relation is basic for his interpretation (p. 131). 

7. The Holy Spirit. Likewise, in interpreting Paul’s conception of the Spirit one 
must keep the ethical-personal in the center. Paul’s doctrine of the Spirit was shaped 
by Christian experience—his own and that of the Church of which he was a member. 
His advance over the more primitive viewpoint is seen in his insistence that the Spirit 
is for all men and not for the few; that the presence of the Spirit is not the mark of 
an unusual experience or an exceptional endowment; that the Spirit is ethical in nature 
and fruit; and that the element of transcendence remains, although without any sug- 
gestion of pantheism (pp. 138-9). “The Holy Spirit for Paul is God in action. Nothing 
could be more misleading than to seek in Paul for a sharp division of function as related 
to Father, Son and Spirit” (pp. 139-40). And in the reception of the Spirit, “faith as 
insight and conviction, as the answer of trust and obedience, faith working through love” 
is primary, rather than the techniques of vigil, fast, ecstasy, and sacerdotal-sacramentarian 
channels. “In order to live you must have the Spirit; in order to have the Spirit you 
must live by it” (p. 144). 

“Paul’s doctrine of the Spirit unites the ideas of divine transcendence and nearness, 
of otherness and kinship” (p. 145). Intimacy rather than immanence, is the right word 
to express it, for Paul does not merge the soul with God in metaphysical union. “Paul 
is equally removed from that one-sided emphasis on the otherness of God which sacrifices 
the idea of kinship between God and man, and that immanentism which has lost the 
personal God and all thought of transcendent holiness and power” (p. 146). At this 
point appears the greatest weakness of Barth’s theology: “he can find no place for a 
union of God and man by which man in any measure is made over by the Spirit of God 
into the likeness of Christ, and into the spirit of a true child of God through the dwelling 
in him of faith and truth and love, wholly the gift of God and yet at the same time the 
true life of man” (p. 146). In this world, according to Barth, man can have the Spirit 
only in faith, as a promise: its full possession belongs to the eschaton, to another age, 
and not to this (p. 147). 

But an equally damaging consequence of breaking up Paul’s unitary experience and 
magnifying a part as if it were the whole lies in the attempt to separate the individual 
from the social. “In Paul’s doctrine of the Spirit, the individual and the social in religion 
are brought into unity.” This Spirit is “a Spirit of brotherhood as well as of sonship; it 
is a Spirit of love; there is no Spirit of God in us if there is not a spirit of love uniting 
us to man” (p. 147). We are members of the Body, the Fellowship of the Spirit. “In 
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this conception of an indwelling Spirit Paul secures the unity of religious and ethical.” 
“Tt is neither moralistic activism nor passive mysticism of fatalism”’ (p. 148). But at 
the same time, “Paul’s doctrine of the Spirit asserts and assures the more inner and 
spiritual aspect of religion” (p. 148). 

8. The Church. The Church for Paul is the seat and organ of the Holy Spirit. It is 
both divine and human, and it is holy in a double sense: “it belongs to God and is the 
place in which the Holy Spirit dwells and works; it is the fellowship of those who 
belong to Christ and are being made over in holiness of character and life” (p. 160). 
Consequently it is at once holy and imperfect. The separatist groups have tried to escape 
from this by their doctrine of the sanctification of the individual and by limiting the 
Church to the truly saintly. On the other hand, those of the churchly tradition have 
claimed infallibility, and “Evangelical Protestantism has erred in failing to see that while 
the Absolute, the eternal God, speaks to man and comes to him for his salvation, neither 
creed nor Scripture as such can be identified with this word of God in absolute fashion. 
For these are man’s apprehensions of the Word, his understanding of the living God 
and how he has dwelt with man” (p. 161). But God’s revelation in and through the 
Church implies a purpose and a demand: the purpose of the Church, according to Paul, 
is to minister, to be the people of God through whom God carries out his ongoing 
purpose in the world. 

9. The meaning of history. What does Paul have to contribute to a philosophy of 
history? Professor Rall emphasizes the development of a philosophy of history as one 
of the most urgent tasks for Christian thought. He observes that naturalism and 
apocalypticism come to much the same result: the former leaves God out of account, 
while the latter sets God and time so sharply over against each other that it is hard 
to see how they can be related. In both cases the result is “a denial of a real and 
saving presence of God in history and so of a creative meaning for what takes place 
in time” (p. 179). 

Nominally, Paul’s philosophy was apocalyptic, but there is material in his teaching 
for a different viewpoint; for Paul gives us an ethical interpretation of the kingdom 
of God (Rom. 14:17), and he sees in the Holy Spirit the powers of the new age already 
at work, overcoming sin and making new creatures here on earth, in and through the 
Church, 

Thus the imminence of the end was only incidental to Paul’s faith. The enduring 
principle involved in his experience suggests another approach to the Christian concep- 
tion of history. This approach “recognizes at once the otherness of God and his kinship 
with man, the sinfulness of human nature and its capacity to receive the grace of God, 
the dependence of man upon God and the working of God through man, the transcendence 
of God and his immanence as purpose and power and the redemptive love giving meaning 
to this human scene and working out his ends creatively in history” (p. 179). “The goal 
of God, his kingdom, is thus a new humanity, achieved here on earth and in the move- 
ment of history” (p. 181), and since this goal is ethical-religious-social, it cannot be 
achieved by sheer power. God’s way is ethical: forgiving and self-giving love. 

God’s way is also social, and this includes all the associations which make up human 
life. “Time is not meaningless succession, for God or for man. It is not the all-destroyer, 
spelling only change and decay and death; it is the medium for God’s creation and con- 
servation of values. Men do not find the Eternal by fleeing time, or achieve life by 
escape from the world of change. History is time become meaningful and creative. His- 
torical and social are here inseparable” (p. 182). And although history points beyond 
itself, because “with all its achievement, it remains in the sphere of time and death,” 
an adequate eschatology must “assert the continuity between the historical and that 
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which lies beyond history. The principle of discontinuity, and the stress on the apocalyptic, 
mark the Barthian type of continental theology. They rest back upon the dualism which 
determines Barth’s whole conception of the relation of God and man, of the Eternal and 
time, of this age and the next” (p. 187). 

10. Religion and ethics. One’s answer to the question of continuity between the 
historical and that which is beyond history has a vital bearing upon one’s conception 
of the relation between religion and ethics. They are distinguishable but not separable, 
because ethics requires an authority, an assurance and a dynamic, while the religious 
“demands the ethical if it is to be truly and fully religious” (p. 190). In the great 
prophetic tradition which reached its climax in Christianity, religion. and ethics have 
been brought into complete unity: its God is at once a God of love and a God of 
righteousness and justice. 

In Rom. 9-11, however, Paul seems to depart from this ethical conception of God, 
subordinating his moral character to sovereign power and will, while at the same time 
shifting the responsibility of man’s being saved or lost from a human decision to a 
divine and arbitrary determination” (p. 193). But this is an excursus into which Paul 
has been led by the exigencies of his apologetic. In it “Paul carried the common Jewish 
conception of divine sovereignty to its extreme, with results which, strictly taken, would 
have cut the ground from under his preaching. Paul himself let this stand, without effort 
at reconciliation, side by side with his dominant religious message” (p. 241). This 
problem is not to be solved by resort to ‘paradox,’ because “paradox belongs rather to 
form; the essential matter is the fact of the polarity of life. It is not that life is irrational 
or that we have a contradiction of mutually exclusive principles; it is rather that there 
is in all concrete existence, from lowest to highest, a certain duality of movement or of 
forces” (p. 241). This is recognized by Paul himself in Phil. 2:12-13.' (Moreover, the 
author might have laid more emphasis on the evidence in Rom. 9-11 that Paul himself 
was uncomfortable with the argument of the Potter and the clay. At this point, Paul’s 
heart was better than his inherited idea of ‘election, and he ended by saying that “all 
Israel shall be saved!’’) 

11. Agape and Eros. Paul’s ethics is an ethics of inwardness and of freedom, which, 
however, does not mean freedom from obligation. And “this ethics of the spirit, because 
it is an ethics of freedom, means a growing ethics” (p. 198). It is the ethics of the spirit 
of Christ, which is not a new legalism or authoritarianism. “Love is Paul’s great word 
for this spirit, the spirit of Christ which is the way of life for men” (pp. 201-2). 

Professor Rall observes that Anders Nygren, in his Agape and Eros has rightly 
apprehended two great Christian. insights, “the ethical insight, that agape is wholly free, 
unselfish, and not determined by merit in its object,” and the religious insight, “that 
this love is God’s love and is found in man only as God’s gift.” But he also points out a 
serious defect in Nygren’s view. Nygren’s interpretation of the Christian agape is not 
inclusive enough, for “he finds no place within the Christian idea of love for self-regard, 
for the love of self in any sense, no place for the thought of human self-perfection or 
self-achievement, or aspiration for the highest as set forth, for example, by Plato, or 
even by Augustine when he depicts the soul’s hunger for God, no place in the motivation 
of love for the idea of the sacredness of human personality, no place for those other 
human ties represented by eros and phila, even when taken on their highest levels” (p. 
203). Here Nygren’s desire to conserve the distinctive character of Christian love and 
his fear of humanism have led him to an unnecessarily restricted interpretation. “But, 
in fact,” says Professor Rall, “it is not so much the New Testament which determines 
Nygren’s treatment at this point. Rather it is the dualistic-absolutistic theology which 
sets God over against man as the totally other and makes the relation between God and 
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man, whether in revelation or salvation or ethics, a one-way movement in which God 
determines all things directly and absolutely” (p. 204), and “that is hardly the New 
Testament position, whether of Paul or of Jesus.” (Here it ought to be added that 
likewise from the standpoint of method, Nygren’s book is too restricted. A word study, 
even at its best, is always in danger of abstracting an experience or a concept from its 
total cultural context. Nygren’s study draws too sweeping conclusions from too narrow 
a base, and as a result fails to do full justice to the Greek conception.) 

Agape, “though it is not dependent upon the merit and desert of its object, is yet 
conditioned by the fact that its object is a personal being. God’s love goes to man as it 
does not to sticks and stones, to flowers or stars, or to beasts of the field” (pp. 205-206). 
The nobler type of eros is not an evil impulse to be extirpated but something that is to: 
“be informed by the Christian spirit and taken up into the Christian way of life” (p. 
205). “I, too, am a personal being, created by God’s grace in his image. And so I am 
under this same law of reverence and regard in relation to myself as in relation to other 
human beings” (p. 206). Man’s impulse to seek life for himself is not evil. The evil 
comes in seeking it selfishly and on the lower level. There are then three forms of Chris- 
tian love: “that for God and neighbor and self” (p. 207). 

12. Paul and society. These principles give permanency to the social relevance of 
Paul’s religion. Taken superficially, there are some things in Paul’s letters, such as. his 
treatment of marriage, slavery and the state that must be recognized as limited by the 
age and culture in which he lived. But this does not mean that Paul has nothing to 
contribute to social ethics today. First of all he would rebuke our cynical age for its 
loss of faith in God and point us to an authority which stands above all warring groups. 
His concept of man “stands against all racism, all pride of class, all exploitation of man 
by man, of backward races by ‘superior’ races” (p. 220). 

“There is no solitary religious life for Paul any more than for Jesus. It is life with 
our fellows and in the service of our fellows ...” (p. 222). Paul’s greatest contribution 
in social ethics is in his conception of the Christian fellowship: “The Church as a human 
fellowship is not a world apart,” and “as the world outside the Church is not apart 
from the rule of God, so it is not without his presence and direction and help” (pp. 
224-5). Paul unites individual and social and shows how each comes to its own within 
the Christian fellowship. And so, “it must be said to society as to the individual: there is 
none other name whereby men may be saved” (p. 226). 

The reader of this volume will therefore be inclined to modify the verdict which is 
rendered in Ralph Turner’s masterly survey of “The Great Civilizations’ (New York: 
McGraw Hill, 1941, Vol. II, p. 1046), where it is said that “Paul conceived of altruism 
only in its spiritual significance. . . . In calling upon men to abandon the world Paul 
condemned them to live under existing social institutions.” Actually, however, the 
“spiritual” significance of altruism is the very heart of the social problem. The fact that 
so many thinking people still subscribe to Turner’s verdict is due in no small measure to 
the failure of exegetes to present the whole of Paul instead of reducing him to the 
irrational via paradox, or cutting the nerve of social action by a dualistic philosophy- 
theology which is alien to the heart of his religion, or getting rid of parts of his letters 
which do not fit the interpreter’s system by using the knife of the historical or 
literary critic. There are all too many fractional interpretations, both among the ‘neo- 
orthodox’ and the ‘humanists’ whom they oppose. In either case, what purports to be a 
step forward in our understanding and application of Paul’s gospel may turn out to be 
a step backwards toward the obscurantism of another age. Worse still, our present 
denominational competitions are kept alive or ever accentuated. Under these circum- 
stances, it is more important than ever for Christian theology to give the people the 
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whole of Paul. Inspection of the history of the schisms, heresies and theological con- 
troversies which have beset the church will quickly reveal how large a percentage of 
them, from Marcion to the present, have grown out of the human tendency to treat a 
part of the Christian experience as if it wére the whole, while hurling anathemas at 
those who similarly treat the other part. The method employed by Professor Rall, and 
so well exemplified in this volume, gives more promise to remedy this defect and thereby 
to enrich our appreciation of Paul. It is the method of integral as over against the 


methods of fractional thinking. 
RaymMonpD T. STAMM 


The History of Doctrine. By E. H. Klotsche. Burlington: The Tutieron Literary Board, 
1945. 349 pages. $4.50. 


The author of this work passed away February 11, 1937, leaving the manuscript for 
this proposed volume practically ready for submission to the publisher. But no further 
steps were taken at that time. However, interested parties in the Midwest and Wartburg 
Synods, knowing of the existence and importance of the manuscript, secured the per- 
mission of Mrs, Klotsche to publish the material as a memorial to her husband, who 
served in the former synod while professor in Western Seminary, Fremont, Nebraska, 
and in the latter during his professorship in the Chicago Lutheran Seminary, Maywood, 
Illinois. In order to bring the work up to date the publishers engaged Professor J. 
Theodore Mueller, of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, to prepare a foreword and a con- 
cluding chapter of about 5,000 words on “The Christian Doctrine in Its Modern Setting.” 
A prefatory appreciation of the work has been prepared by Dr. R. R. Belter, president 
of the Wartburg Synod and also manager of the Lutheran Literary Board. 

The volume itself is an expansion of Dr. Klotsche’s brief history of dogma, which 
he published in 1927, ten years prior to his death, under the title, An Outline of the 
History of Doctrine. During the decade the author enlarged and developed each chapter 
with the view to present a full account of the growth and expression of doctrine in the 
history of the Christian Church. His treatment is scholarly and comprehensive, clear 
and lucid. 

Twelve pages are devoted to an historical introduction dealing with the Gentile 
and Jewish backgrounds of early Christianity and its primitive proclamation. Eleven 
chapters, embracing 98 pages, are given to the First Period, which deals with the 
origination and development of doctrine in the Patristic Age, including the witness of 
the Apostolic Fathers, the Greek Apologists, an account of the perversions of Chris- 
tianity, reform movements directed against Catholic Christianity, authoritative standards 
of the Ancient Catholic Church, the beginnings of scientific theology in the Ancient 
Church, the problem of the Trinity, the Christological and anthropological problems, and 
the ‘conception of the Sacraments and of the Church. 

The Second Period, according to Dr. Klotsche’s outline, involves five pie. (12- 
16), covering 46 pages, dealing with the development of doctrine in the Middle Ages— 
the doctrinal controversies, characteristic features and general tendencies of the scholastic 
age, the dogma of the Sacraments, and the hierarchical conception of the Church, in- 
cluding the efforts at reform. 

The Third Period involves thirteen chapters (17-29), covering 171 pages, dealing 
with the development and fixation of doctrine through the Reformation and the Counter- 
Reformation—the doctrinal views of Luther, Zwingli, Melanchthon, and Calvin; the 
Council of Trent; the completion of the dogma of the Roman Catholic Church; theology 
in Great Britain; and the era of the Enlightment in Germany. Dr. Kiotsche’s treatment 
concludes with a consideration of nineteenth century theology in Great Britain. 
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In the final chapter Dr. Mueller sets forth Christian doctrine in its modern setting 
under five topics: Positive Confessionalism in Germany, the Barthian Movement, the 
Scandinavian Response, Church Group Interests in England, and the Russian Soul- 
Search. He notes three trends in America: the revolt of Modernism against positive 
truth, the awakening of Neo-Thomism, and the Neo-Orthodox half-way challenge. In 
this chapter appear some unfortunate mistakes, such as the naming of Reinhold Niebuhr, 
instead of H. Richard Niebuhr, as the author of The Meaning of Revelation, p. 348 f., 
and numerous typographical errors. 

In general, however, the work is in excellent form and binding. Although it carries 
a comprehensive table of contents, it has no index. The addition of this feature would 
have greatly enhanced the value of the book. Nevertheless, the volume will serve a 
useful purpose, especially in the seminary classroom and the pastor’s study, as a supple- 
ment to other works in the field. 

E. E. Frackx 


We Move Into Africa. By Dr. Harry Nau. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 
1945. 414 pages. $2. 


When a downright Faith Mission with no regard for ritual and doctrine is suddenly 
taken over by a Lutheran mission (and the Missouri Lutherans at that), you may expect 
some interesting problems and developments. This is what happened in Southern Nigeria 
in recent years, and the book, We Move Into Africa, is the historical record ‘of this 
singular episode in the history of Christian missions. The author, Dr. Henry Nau, was 
himself the man who undertook, single handed, the tremendous task of creating a 
Lutheran Church out of chaos in a year and a half. Staunch warrior of the Lord, he 
took up the fight against polygamy, twin killing, indiscriminate use of the Lord’s Supper, 
the general ignorance of Christian truth, the “Prayer House” movement (one of the 
strangest fruits on the tree of syncretism), and native self-styled preachers and prophets 
—unhampered in his attitude by the cautious wisdom of Gamaliel, who would concede 
that perhaps something outside of his own camp might also be of the Lord. 

The book is of great value to the student of Foreign Missions, and it will be even 
more so to the African church historian of the future, who will find in this volume a 
rare documentation of the beginnings of the Christian church in one corner of that 
vast continent. What would we give today, if we had such a book (414 pages!) written, 
e.g. by Barnabas, about the beginnings of the Christian church in Asia Minor? 

It is quite evident that the book is the work of a theologian and of a teacher—Dr. 
Nau was president of Immanuel Lutheran College at Greensboro, N. C., before going 
to Africa. It is a veritable textbook of African Missions (“All things from the very 
first and in order”) with all the advantages and some of the shortcomings of a textbook. 
It is well planned, accurate, full of details, and in some stretches a little dry. The 
illustrations from snapshots taken by the author are very interesting; unfortunately they 
lose somewhat by poor reproduction. It is hoped that the next edition will include a 
map of the area in question; this would be a great help to the reader in following up the 
names and routes. By the way, Cotonou is not the capital of Dahomey. 

EricH F, VorHRINGER 


Understanding the Child. By Alfred Schmieding. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 
1945. 186 pages. $1.50. 


This is exactly what its sub-title describes: “An introduction to child psychology 
with comments for workers and parents interested in Christian training and education.” 
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The author writes in the direction of current trends in psychology and education. Per- 
sons familiar only with books written twenty years ago and still widely read will not 
feel at home. Those who have met the newer organismic concepts, clinical findings, and 
psychiatric approaches will welcome this addition to the literature of Christian education. 

Yet that may do injustice to Dr. Schmieding’s work by making it sound formidable. 
Actually it is practical, down to earth, usable by any interested worker or parent. Being 
more psychologist than educator, Dr. Schmieding’s interpretations and suggestions for 
Christian education often seem unfinished. (Certainly they are “tacked on.”) That is 
understandable, for we simply do not have enough people working at the task of as- 
similating scientific findings into our church thinking and practice. We wish Dr. 
Schmieding had done more. 

That leads to a related consideration. There is so much in science which not only 
awaits our help for its guidance and our acceptance of its service, but also our apprecia- 
tion of its kinship. Yet this writer seems hampered by necessity to recognize the view 
that science and Scripture are inevitably in conflict. Fortunately he is able to transcend 
the attitude at most points. He even makes valuable suggestions for the right kind of 
liaison, For example, he seeks to contribute a unifying exegesis of Scripture and prac- 
tical working principle, as well as a satisfying philosophical viewpoint, in “structural 
dualism and functional monism.” 

Understanding the Child is recommended for parents, pastors, and Church School 
workers as a good elementary summary of better current material on child behavior and 
guidance. 

R. D. Herm 


. 


The Minister Teaches Religion. By Frank A. Lindhorst. New York: Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury, 1945. 125 pages. $1. 


This little book will be welcomed by the minister who wants to be the teacher of 
all his people—children, youth, adults. It is not another volume on the philosophy of 
education but a book of methods, dealing with the “how” of Christian educational evan- 
gelism. The pupil-centered approach is employed, and the author points out that so far 
from being “new,” this was the favorite method of the great Teacher. Here the stress 
is upon discovering the needs of the pupil and the use of procedures which make the 
truth real, vital, and relevant to the pupil in his specific situation. The author dis- 
tinguishes between immediate and ultimate goals, cautioning that the immediate goals 
must be reached, step by step, before the ultimate are achievable. This is said with the 
assumption that the teacher will constantly keep the “end points” in view as he seeks 
to help the pupil meet his immediate needs. Moreover, there must be provision for 
change and growth as the pupil moves from one age group to another. The procedures 
must be adapted to each age level, since those which are workable in one area will not 
be equally effectual in another. 

Many of us who in bygone days received two or more years of thorough-going 
catechetical instruction preparatory to becoming church members, and who are now 
instructing the boys and girls of our parishes for a like length of time, will be pardoned 
if we smile at the author’s reference to the young people’s class being taught for “ten 
or twelve sessions.” However, we see eye to eye with him when he insists that a 
definite committal to Christ is the supreme desideratum, and also when he emphasizes 
that “joining the church” and committal to Christ are not always and necessarily 
synonymous. 

The obvious opportunity for teaching is that provided by the pulpit. Here as else- 
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where the minister will be guided by his awareness of the people’s needs, felt and un- 
felt, and will eagerly endeavor to meet these needs with the Word of Truth. If this is 
to be done with maximum effectiveness, the Word must be taught in the language of 
the people and in terms of their own experience. Assuredly, we need more doctrinal 
preaching, but our theological terminology must be simplified and made intelligible if 
it is to be meaningful for the folk in the pews. (One wonders sometimes whether our 
people really know of what we are speaking when our sermonic vocabulary is liberally 
sprinkled with words like “sanctification,” atonement,” “justification by faith,” or that 
vastly popular contemporary word “ecumenical.”) 

But the teaching ministry is not—indeed, dare not be—confined to the pulpit, any 
more than the preaching of the Word is not and dare not be so limited that it must 
be labeled “for adults only.” The chapter headings indicate what the author conceives 
to be the scope of a teaching ministry, balanced and entire: “The Minister Teaches 
Religion to Small Children;’ “. . . to Boys and Girls;” “. . . to Youth;” “. . . to 
Adults.” Especially helpful are the specific objectives which are set up for each group 
and the workable suggestions for reaching these goals. Through what channels can 
the minister make his teaching increasingly effective? Dr. Lindhorst suggests: Through 
the home; through others, e.g., Brotherhood, Missionary Society, Youth Fellowship, etc. ; 
through his teachers by helping them to teach; through the community, e.g., by co- 
operating with worthy organizations, setting civic standards, and facing common problems. 

The last chapter is a challenge and a promise. It says in effect: Let the minister 
give himself to the task to which he is supremely called, i.e., the teaching of all who are 
committed to his shepherd’s care, and he will find himself being taught as he teaches 
and growing as he guides others in Christian growth. This practical book has in it 
enough of sound, stimulating counsel to encourage and help any minister who covets 
for himself a genuinely fruitful ministry. 

Wrttam O. Mover 


Treasures of Hope. By Alfred Doerffler. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1945. 
274 pages. $2. 


This book is a devotional work especially prepared for the use of old people. Printed 
in large type so that it can be easily read by those “whose eye of sight is growing dim,” 
it consists of material for four weeks of private worship, morning and evening, and 
some selections for~ special occasions such as times of illness, convalescence, before 
receiving the sacrament, and so forth. 

The author has accomplished his purpose, for he has brought together Scriptural 
passages, prayers, and hymns which cover the range of Christian experience. Words of 
comfort, joy, repentance, thanksgiving, praise, pleas for mercy, forgiveness, and peace 
are all there. Since the Biblical selection, the prayer, and the hymn are in harmony, 
each day’s devotions touch one of these notes. The prayers are in simple, clear prose 
and touch the needs of everyday life. Included also are some of the grand hymns of 
the church, but some of the poetry is very poor. The book is worth using, if at times 
it is mediocre. 

Joun D. NewrHer 


Enki and Ninhursag, A Sumerian “Paradise”? Myth. By Samuel N. Kramer. New 
Haven: American Schools of Oriental Research, 1945. 40 pages. 75 cents. 


The University of Pennsylvania excavations at Nippur afforded quantities of pre- 
Semitic Sumerian cuneiform materials which Dr. Kramer of the University Museum is 
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currently engaged in publishing. The present study is the first in a series of supplements to 
the Bulletin of the American Schools in which similar monographs are promised. In this 
number the author gives an improved translation of a document which was misinter- 
preted in Barton’s Archaeology and the Bible. There only a remote similarity to Genesis 
was admitted (7th ed., 1937, p. 343). Now Dr. Kramer makes clear the real importance 
of the poem as a literary source for Genesis, chs. 1-3. 

The Sumerian poet struggled to give expression by a myth to his ideas of the 
origin of plant life and the formation of the marshlands bordering on the Persian Gulf. 
In this myth the procreation of a number of deities is narrated. Among the offspring 
of Enki, the water god, and Nunhursag, goddess of the land, is Ninti whose name may 
mean either “the Lady of the rib” or “the Lady who makes live.” Obviously the Biblical 
story of Eve’s fashioning from Adam’s rib and being named “the mother of all living” 
is a Hebrew echo. But in Semitic speech the identity of the two expressions “rib” and 
“make live’ was lost to the Babylonian or Canaanite transmitters of the myth. 

The moral refinement as well as the theological power of the Old Testament writers 
becomes the more prominent as we observe the coarse and primitive character of their 
literary sources. Comparative studies of ancient Near-eastern mythologies and of the 
Bible serve admirably to highlight the spiritual qualities which belong uniquely to Holy 
Scripture, as well as to illuminate the literary and historical features of the Biblical 
record. 

CuHarLtes M. Cooper 


Nature and Values. By Edgar Sheffield Brightman. Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1945. 171 pages. $1.50. 


The Fondran Lectures, delivered by Dr. Brightman at the Southern Metiiodist 
University, are given to the public in this small volume. Though the book is small, the 
discussion covers a vast field. Few of the current philosophical trends are not touched 
on in it, and that by one who is thoroughly at home in philosophy. It has been also of 
interest to the reviewer to see what a correct view the author has of Indian philosophy. 
The lectures, however, are a defense of the Boston University’s standpoint, following 
Dr. Bowne in whose succession Dr. Brightman stands—that of Personalism. 

The first lecture discusses the need for a philosophy, and one that takes into its 
purview all the facts comprised in what is commonly called the realm of nature known 
through our senses and the realm of values inseparable from a realm of ends, known 
by persons. That such a philosophy is not needed, or at least can not be constructed, 
has been argued not only by pragmatists, instrumentalists, and others of their kind, 
but also by theologians of the Ritschlian type. A note quoted from the prospectus on 
the wrapper of the book may be quoted to show the special need for a comprehensive 
philosophy in our time. The note is to the effect that practical importance has been 
given overnight to the need for a philosophy that takes into account both nature and 
values when the terms became atomic energy and personal responsibility. However, 
long before this modern discovery, there were not wanting those who recognized that 
we need a system of thought that has a place for both of these. Until more recent 
times such a view has indeed been the philosophic standpoint of the traditional philos- 
ophies of the Occident. 

The author next proceeds to discuss the two orders or worlds—the world of nature 
and the world of values or of personality. As not a few philosophers in our day, he 
too finds it necessary to define terms first—a matter of no small difficulty. He does not 
attempt a definition of nature but rejects the definitions of those who would define 
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it as all that is. He contents himself to quote the definitions of so-called naturalists 
and quotes with most approval those who regard nature as what we can perceive by 
the senses. About personality he does venture a definition which is worth quoting: “A 
Personality is a complex but self-identifying, active, selective, feeling, sensing, develop- 
ing experience which remembers its past (in part), plans for its future, interacts with 
its sub-conscious processes, its bodily organism and its natural and social environ- 
ments, and is able to judge and guide itself and its objects by rational and ideal 
standards.” In this definition experience is to be equated with consciousness. Hindu 
thought would call it an inner sense, even though in its best known philosophy it would 
regard its findings as illusory. Many of our western savants agree with it at least in 
this, that the facts of consciousness do not need to be reckoned with in framing a 
world-view. On the other hand Personalists, of whom the author is a shining example, 
consider it the way to an understanding of the really Real. 

After discussing the two—nature and values—separately, he takes up the question, 
whether they can be united in one world of thought—a philosophy. He first takes up 
those who would include all there is under Naturalism. After pointing out at least six 
confusions of which the author finds its advocates guilty, he sums up its defects in three 
concluding objections: It is too abstract, it places certainty above adequacy, and it 
restricts experiments unduly. 

All this clears the ground for what the author considers the real one world. Our 
confusions can be resolved—both nature and values can be given their rightful place— 
not in a materialistic but in a personalistic philosophy. This alone has a place for the 
moral imperative of Kant, as also for beauty, goodness, and truth. The Personalist 
makes these determinative of his world-view. If the philosopher could yet admit a 
creation of that which we call nature, even if it would be an eternal creation, every- 
thing would become even more coherent. While one does not find this expressed, yet 
it is implied in the author’s view that would place, not the spirit in nature after the 
manner of a world soul, but nature itself as within the conception of Personality. 

The concluding chapter dwells on some of the positive contributions of Personalism 
to a philosophy of life. These are respect for personality, both as self-respect and as 
love for others. It does not limit such respect to the human but moves on towards the 
divine in contemplation, revelation, and communion. This is worship. And this cul- 
minates in spiritual liberty. We are indeed free only in the realm of the Personal. 

How much “confusion” naturalists would find in this philosophy will no doubt 
be brought out in their reviews. To a theist it is the only coherent world-view. 

Lest, however, the reviewer would be charged with having failed to detect it, he 
yet calls attention to a rather strange support, incidentally stated as one of the con- 
tributions of this philosophy, for the Real Presence in the Lord’s Supper. He even 
suggests that it might give support to transubstantiation. This seems to the reviewer to 
be Pantheistic more than Personalistic. But at any rate it is only an incidental para- 
graph that does not affect the argument as a whole. 

Most philosophers have a way of making their discussions difficult if not obscure to 
the uninitiated. Not the least of the virtues of this discussion is that of its clarity. 
The receiver found it so interesting that he had to read on straight through the book. 

Joun ABERLY 


Those of the Way. By Willard L. Sperry. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1946. 146 
pages. $1.50. 


This devotional study of religion deals with Christianity as the Way. It is not a 
finished treatise, giving a complete description of our religion. It is not a work on 
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theology dealing with Christ as the Way. It is a series of brief meditations on selected 
aspects of the Christian life. 

The author gives the reader a generous number of references to good writers, 
ancient and modern, from whose works he brings apt quotations. Dr. Sperry, in a 
footnote, writes: “I think I owe more to the writings of Father (George) Tyrrel than 
to those of any other modern author in my endeavor to understand what the Christian 
religion was at first, what it always has been at heart, and what therefore it should be.” 

The book is announced as a “book of Lenten reading by Willard L. Sperry.” It 
might well be announced as a book of Lenten readings for intellectuals. The author’s 
purpose seems to be so to direct our reflections and practices that we prevent our 
observance of the Lenten season from degenerating into sentimentalism. 

Dr. Sperry speaks of the important and imperative function of conscience; of the 
value of the conventional, though it be dry and uneventful; the need of- fixed habits 
in the virtuous life; the wisdom of austerity and self-discipline in religion; the de- 
pendence of vital faith upon symbols, which “suggest that which cannot be defined” ; 
the divine method of dealing with individuals as persons; the desirability of a reverent 
sense of the ultimate mystery; the destructiveness of brooding over our sins; the in- 
adequacy of the method of discussion groups as a source of authoritative truth; and the 
necessity of getting into the ongoing stream of the pilgrims of the Way, separating our- 
selves from sin and the complacent role of spectator. 

H. D. Hoover 


Hey Buddy! By J. W. Kennedy. Louisville, Ky.: The Cloister Press. 1945. Paper, 32 
pages. 15 cents. 


The absence of poetry and song growing out of World War II has been notice- 
able. Here is a conversation, between two veterans, written in blank verse. The speaker 
has been discharged for over a year and attempts to set right the thinking of a newly 
separated soldier. The young man’s mind is disturbed by the problems of unanswered 
prayer, those who were killed, the maimed, an upset society, etc, The earlier veteran 
tries to give answers he had learned from his chaplain. Underneath is the assurance 
that “God’s in His World, and it’s friendly; He’s working with us in His plan.” The 
answers are sound and the poem itself is reminiscent of another war-time poet, G, A. 
Studdert-Kennedy. 

CiaupEe E. ScHick 


The Guiding Hand. A Five-Act Play. By Elmer A. Kettner. St. Louis: Concordia 
Publishing House, 1945. (Time 1% hours.) Paper, 15 cents. 


This play “is an attempt to dramatize the Christian training of a child according 
to the proverb: ‘Train up a child in the way he should go, and when he is old, he will 
not depart from it.” The five acts depict five stages in the development of Peter, 
the central character. 

The first act shows Mother, Father, and the infant Peter on stage and the joining 
of the issue between Christian Training who “enters from right, wearing pastor’s gown,” 
and three voices, the Flesh, the World, and the Devil, from offstage left. 

The second act, “Childhood,” is set in a Sunday school room. Five-year-old Peter 
arrives slightly late but hears a children’s song and a Bible story. 

The third, and by far the best written act, shows ten-year-old Peter playing with 
some rather charming playmates in his home on a rainy day. They act out the parable 
of the unmerciful servant with the help of Mother and some dyed cheesecloth. 
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Act four, “Youth,” is set mainly in a Walther League meeting and shows Peter, 
aged seventeen, leading the topic discussion. 

Act five, “Manhood,” depicts Peter at thirty-five, managing an office and resisting 
the shameful advances of a secretary. After clearing up a damaging financial shortage 
in the books, “he speaks these words loudly, slowly, then almost shouts into space: 
The Guiding Hand of God! ...I see it!” The curtain ‘falls as the choir sings, “Guide 
Me, O Thou Great Jehovah.” 

This play might be presented by a small or large group with little talent, and 
with few rehearsals, but except for that third act, the prose looks pretty unpromising 
for an audience, and at times downright dull. 

Davi F. FLEGLER 


The Social Message of the Early Church Fathers. By Igino Giordani. Translated from 
the Italian by Alba I. Zizzamia. Paterson, New Jersey: St. Anthony Guild Press, 
1944. 356 pages. $4. 


Here is a distinguished Roman Catholic publication that should circulate widely in all 
branches of Christendom. Written by a professional scholar connected with the Vatican 
Library and translated into English for use as a textbook in Patristic-Homiletics in the 
School of Theology of Catholic University, it is the third volume in a trilogy covering 
the history of early Christian social thought. The first volume, The Social Message of 
Jesus, was published in English in 1943, The second, The Social Message of the Apostles, 
is in process of translation, The present volume carries the story down through the second 
and third centuries. All three volumes are the work of an Italian scholar who has won 
high honors in the Roman Church for his success as teacher, historian, and writer. 

A few sample chapter headings will give some indication of the scope of the third 
volume: Church and Empire in the Second Century; The Attempt at Reconciliation with 
Classical Thought; The Attempt at Reconciliation with the State; The New Civic Con- 
science; Social Relations; Wealth; Labor; Solidarity; Heretical Distortions of Social 
Thought. 

Many studies in the field of Patristics are weighed down with critical details con- 
cerning the origin, authenticity, and transmission of the various texts. However indis- 
pensable such studies may be to the specialist, the general reader is likely to be repelled 
by them. What he wants to know is who the Fathers were and what they taught, par- 
ticularly in the various areas of social interest. The volume under review, though written 
by a specialist, is primarily a content analysis and interpretation, prepared for pastors 
and seminarians. The author has assembled in a convenient and easily digestible form just 
what the Fathers taught, not merely on the capital-and-labor issue, but on all sorts of 
social questions and interests, such as literary style, the arts, the theater, boxing, gym- 
nastics, hygiene and health, war and military service, banking, the trades, the family, 
cosmetics, dress, chewing gum, flowers, etc. The studies are fully documented. There are 
132 footnotes in one chapter alone. There is a detailed index as well as an extensive bibli- 
ography, including many items that are often missed by writers belonging to the Anglo- 
Saxon tradition. 

That Protestant readers will find slantings and colorations in a book written in the 
Vatican Library and prepared for use as a textbook in Roman Catholic seminaries, goes 
without saying. A loyal son and ardent lover of his church, the writer is inclined to 
idealize the early church as an institution. He can be engagingly frank in his analyses of 
the teachings of individual Fathers, but when he is discussing official teachings of the 
church, or teachings which afterward became official, he treads very lightly indeed. He 
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makes several historical assumptions which Protestant scholarship cannot accept. On one 
crucial ethical issue he leaves much to be said. Protestant readers will continue to ask 
whether the synthesis of virtues which the ancient church ultimately achieved was not 
more pagan than Christian. 

On the whole, however, the writer’s approach is reasonably detached and objective. 
It is not easy to quarrel with him. A man of broad culture and broad interests, he has 


succeeded in weaving into his work an urbanity that is downright disarming. He can deal 
courteously, even sympathetically, with the eccentricities of the most eccentric heretics, 
without of course condoning their heresies. 

The topical arrangement of the material makes the reading of the book an interesting 
and rewarding experience; but any topical arrangement, however competent and judicious, 
may result in occasional distortions. For example, the chapter on the relations of the 
sexes, read without reference to the rest of the book, might give the unwary reader the 
impression that some of the Fathers were preoccupied with the frivolities of the frivolous 
sex, perhaps themselves unduly susceptible to feminine wiles. Although it is good to know 
that the revered Fathers were red-blooded saints, it would be too bad if any reader were 
to jump to the conclusion that they were sex-minded. The book should by all means be 
read as a whole, not piecemeal. 

And it is easy to read it as a whole. We are informed that the author served for a 
time as a journalist. He has the journalist’s instinct for what is interesting and the 
journalist’s skill in holding the attention of the reader. One even comes upon a bit of sly 
humor occasionally. Of the Encratites we read, “They were forerunners of the modern 
‘drys’ or prohibitionists of latter day America who cannot forgive Jesus for the miracle 
of Cana and the Eucharistic wine.” Unable to explain just how Tertullian managed to 
side-step martyrdom, the writer adds this gem to the discussion: “Certainly he must have 
been surrounded as a hare in the hunt. But the hare is an animal notorious for fleeing.” 

Notwithstanding a few awkward literalisms (eg., “funerary organizations” and 
“solidary social life’), the translation is on the whole quite clear and readable. The pub- 
lishers are to be congratulated on the typography and format. 

Russet, D. SNYDER 


My Life. Personal recollections of a Lutheran missionary, pastor, churchman, lecturer, 
author. By William Dallmann. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1945. 152 
pages. $1.25. 


A year ago Professor L. E. Fuerbringer, of St. Louis, published a volume of reminis- 
cences under the title Eighty Eventful Years. Now his contemporary, William Dallmann, 
has written the story of his life. The difference between these two men is probably as 
great as the difference between their autobiographies. The first account is modest, cautious, 
painstaking, conventional ; the second is, by comparison, self-conscious, impulsive, dashing, 
unique. Dallmann’s life has been more active and colorful, and this alone gave him more 
occasion to write about himself. But one suspects that Dallmann could no more have lived 
like Fuerbringer than to have written about himself in the way in which the latter did. 
This is not to weigh the one man against the other but simply to observe that each is 
faithiul to his own peculiar temperament. 

To this reviewer it appears that Dr. Dallmann’s life can be described most simply 
and comprehensively as that of the leading exponent of English-speaking Lutheranism 
in the Missouri Synod during the last half century. This characterization receives sup- 
port from his untiring labors in founding churches for English-speaking Lutherans in 
various parts of the country, from his:service in administrative posts and on important 
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boards and committees, and from his literary activity by which he aimed to supply Lu- 
theran literature in the English language. In all of this Dr. Dallmann was a staunch 
Missourian—from the days in his early ministry when he was astonished and pained to 
discover that not everybody shared his devotion to Professor Walther’s person and 
opinions to the days in his later ministry when he was a sharper critic of the “false 
Lutherans” in the General Synod and General Council than of members of other com- 
munions. Yet there were times when he was himself suspect among his own brethren— 
if for no other reason than that he had a predilection for quoting such non-Lutherans 
as William Shakespeare, who, with others, is liberally quoted in this autobiography too. 

The man who gave so richly of himself throughout his long and varied ministry has 
here presented the church with a valuable gift in the account of his life. May others, in 
other parts of the Lutheran Church in America, be encouraged to do likewise! 

T. G. TAppert 


The Quest. By Ludwig Bauer. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1945. 240 pages. 
$2.50. 


This is not an orthodox way in which to begin a book review, but the first impres- 
sion of this book is one of beauty. Cover, binding, art work, typography, and general 
make-up show an artistic taste which bring pleasure to the potential reader. 

This book is a novel. It is a story about the three shepherds who heard the angelic 
announcement on the Judean hills. After their visit to the infant Jesus, what happened 
to them? The subsequent years and their experiences become the theme of the story. 
Many human emotions pass in review as the author unfolds his story with dramatic skill. 
The conflict between the Gospel and power, greed, and the sins of the day is handled 
with understanding and finesse. Love, hate, romance, death all find their place. The 
ultimate triumph of our Lord’s Spirit in the hearts of men, changing their lives, crowns 
the whole. 

But the book is not “preachy.” It is a fiction story handled with understanding, 
so that the story unfolds of itself. It grips the imagination and holds the interest to the 
end. The story is well told, and beautifully written. 

In these days, especially, such a work of fiction is as a gentle ray of sunshine, 
warming the hearts of men. For there is great need of wholesome fiction for every 
member of the family. We commend this book most highly, and we are sure it will be 
a welcome addition to any library. 

W. R. SiecartT 


Hymns and Hymnwriters of Denmark. By J. C. Aaberg. Des Moines, Iowa: Committee 
on Publication of the Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church in America, 1945. 170 
pages. $2. 


The publication of this small volume is significant for two reasons. It presents ma- 
terial not generally extant in the English language and certainly not easily accessible 
to the average American clergyman. It furnishes information for a question that will be 
treated with lively interest if an inter-synodical hymnal is forthcoming. This will revolve 
around the question, whether too many or too few hymns of Scandinavian origin have 
been included in the new collection. This volume will help some interested persons 
decide to their own satisfaction as far as the hymns of Denmark are concerned. Denmark 
has produced hymns which have distinctive, nationalistic traits that, when turned into 
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adequate English dress, will give a richness and fullness and unusual yariety to any 
collection. 

The author deserves our grateful appreciation for this arduous labor of love. This 
does not mean that he is everywhere to be commended, for there is an unevenness about 
much of his work. Part of this may be explained on the basis of the rugged quality of 
the original verse and certain peculiarly Scandinavian forms of versification. It is to be 
regretted that for the occasional reader the Danish text was not everywhere published 
beside the translation. + a 

The volume will be significant for another reason. The world of theology today is 
interested in Soeren Kierkegaard. The number and the excellence of translations from 
his writings are an indication of this fact. All of these translations, along with numerous 
biographies, paint his portrait for the English-speaking theologian. Yet for this portrait 
the background is inadequate because too few persons know the Danish world of thought 
and literature which conditioned his life. This book will furnish many persons interested 
in SK with additional information concerning the background. This, too, makes the work 
to be commended. 

Benjamin Lotz 


Is There a Hell? By B. A. Kettner. St. Louis: Concordia, 1945. Pamphlet, 18 pages. 
15 cents. 


For the pastor whose parishioners face the sects with their distorted notions of the 
Bible, this booklet will be useful for distribution. It will be helpful to place in the hands 
of the careless and indifferent who live as if there is never a day of reckoning and 
judgment. Those who have studied theology will be disappointed in the naive use of the 
Scriptures, the lack of concern for figures of speech, and the total disregard of the 
problems of time and space. 

BENJAMIN Lotz 


